astoral 


Cev1lewv7 


OCTOBER, 1957 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS: 


JUST AND BENEFICIAL | Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS: 


UNJUST AND HARMFUL | 2@0me L. Toner, O.S.B. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
WITHOUT ENFORCED CONFORMITY | V#S# C- Blum, S.J. 


“A MIGHTY FORTRESS .. .” 
LUTHERANS IN AMERICA | Paul R. Rust, O.M.1. 














‘FAIR SHARE”* 
CAPITAL FUND CAMPAIGNS 


Diocesan, Multiple Parish, 


Parish Building, Expansion, Debt-Liquidation 


‘Fair Share’ Increased Income or Annual Budget Campaign 





WHEREVER, WHATEVER THE NEED, THE 
‘FAIR SHARE’ RECORD IS UNEXCELLED! 





‘Fair Share’ Campaigns Completed in June and July 


Goal Obtained 
Greater Cincinnati, High Schools $6,000,000 $10,528,000 
Ohio 
City of Springfield, High Schools $1,800,000 $ 1,950,000 
Illinois 
Clinton, Iowa Sacred Heart Church $ 75,000 $ 101,000 
Kansas City, Kansas Blessed Sacrament $ 225,000 $ 260,000** 
Church 
Massena, New York St. Joseph’s Church $ 50,000 $ 107,651 
Plainview, St. Joachim’s Church $ 85,000 $ 93,905 
Minnesota 
Portsmouth, Church of St. Therese $ 85,000 $ 98,858 
Virginia 
San Antonio, Texas Holy Rosary Church $ 150,000 $ 235,000 
Taylorville, Illinois St. Mary’s Church $ 150,000 $ 180,200 
Tinley Park, Illinois St. George Church $ 200,000 $ 203,606 
Wayzata, Minnesota Church of St. Therese $ 100,000 $ 146,221 
Zion, Illinois Our Lady of Humility $ 100,000 $ 130,707 


Church 


**Second ‘Fair Share’ Campaign 


PLAN NOW FOR YOUR ‘FAIR SHARE’ CAMPAIGN IN 1958 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN ‘FAIR SHARE’ 
AND ASSOCIATES 


15 West Tenth Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Telephone: Victor 2-6292 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















Chaplaincies 


LOURDES CENTENNIAL 
1958 


Weekly Pilgrimage Departures 


PARIS, LISIEUX, ZURICH and EINSIEDELN, 
VENICE, PADUA, FLORENCE, ASSISI, ROME, 
MONTE CARLO, LOURDES, with optional side trips 
to the HOLY LAND, FATIMA, IRELAND, BRUSSELS’ 
World Fair, etc. 


Chaplaincies available to priests under our National 


Catholic Press advertising scheme. 


Write for complete details to 


Catholic International Travel Service 


1026 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Tue Homeric AND Pastoral Review (Monthly), LVIII, No. 1 (October, 1957). Copyright 1957 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 
$6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 





































Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Ca 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, , Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 














dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Caer? or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock . $32. 50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi- Jeanie Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 








Back Chest Collar Sleeve 

No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 


16\4 in. 32 in. 

15 in. 32 in. 
1514 in. 32) in. 
16 in. 3214 in. 


Y =~ zs V2 in. No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
1614 in. 34 i sa. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
. in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 


Alter Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 











collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Eca. No.Bll,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 _# $8.00 $8.50 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42in. nw 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 &2 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. S$ 9.25 § = 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48in. €8 9.75 wD 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 3° 10.75 ss 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 8. 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in. z~ 11.50 25 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. »S 12.00 S= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Bae 12.50 *2 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 22 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering , 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
Fe gS SS era are $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... .$3.50 
(E) Ne. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... . .$3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


She! Koube, GE HANSEN fe H > B. HANSEN & SONS 








23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. elephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecraft \BSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Reman Come ..... 0... 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
ee eee 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. Y6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope .......+: 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope ae atta anes 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ......... 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics..... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 96.00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 








metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- Unlined _ Lined 

blem to match. Lined Only Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 

Remes Chasshle ....... $77.75 Roman Cope teense 65.00 76.75 

Roman Cope .......... 107.25 Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 

Roman Dalmatics Pe: 191.25 Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 

Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 Gothi 

y Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 a - Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 

ae Gothic Cope ........... 108.50 Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 

Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00" 129.75 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Jha Kose gf HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. FRanklin 


2-8/750 


Telephone 























































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 








s oF, y W7, . 
Ji Khouse o& HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Americas Finesd (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS) 4 


Telephone 








(E) The Purple Roman Cloak i] 
tailored of purple light weight ma- impo 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape When 
attached and additional half sleeves, includi 
Trimmed with red or purple piping ¢°°P- N 
and buttons according to rank of inch he 
Prelate. width : 


A 


(G) The Choir Cassock without (A) N 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- ered n 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta Cross d 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop, (B) Ne 

ered 
(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya design, 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape (C) N 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 


in Ermine or Coney. rae thy 
eeee : 
No. A956 — be 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light i 6, ny. 
weight. Dressy and durable. i: & 
No. A951 het Hes 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal por a, 
for summer and travel. No Fs 
No. A911 linen, h 


All-Wool Imported Serge Clothyard |. 
from France. Light weight. No. F4* 
No. A987 linen, v 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth per yar 
from Belgium. Light weight. (E)* 7 
No. A946 front. C 


No. F5¢ 


(H) Ne 
linen wi 
lace of ( 
at botto: 


/ 


FRanklin 2-875 


23 NI 


nents 
sock. 






lank. 
Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen (~ 
rd = Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
Cape When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
eeves, including side drops, and finished width including front 
iping drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
nk of inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (I) 


“ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... 


No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 


thout 


pzetta $4.00 
shop, (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
n byadesign, per yard............ $4.50 
(Cape (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
Wade ered medium weight linen, Cross 
CSIR, MET YALE. . ... 00000 $3.39 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
Lich ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
IgM ion, per yard.............. $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $4.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
.. _ linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
RPI pREE ear $125 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
CO? WHE is de hk 4s eee des $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
rietta(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
finest. linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


. Ideal 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
Se ReaiacRe te aor es ates kane Ge thse pear $24.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 

No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
H SFOS $16.75 

No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
vee, Oe: $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
SPE Smee ey OR ine pete $13.75 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
| rere $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
Sea a ee ree eS $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... ’ 



























Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$21.00 


ee 


£66060 Nedsee wha sER ERK Eee $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 


lace, embroidered with IHS and 
RO GE 5 ne a ance Od mais $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fl F2* a 
Be wicks $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... 1.20 Lao 1.75 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
ESE 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 A5 65 
Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 

**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 





PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 
No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 


No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 





FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 








CComMuNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Preaching—and the Producer 


EDITOR: 

It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
remarked somewhere that if the art of 
self-defense were taught in our semi- 
naries, there would probably be better 
preaching in the public ministry. In 
writing to you, it is not my intention to 
defend that thesis, but I make use of 
the reference only to introduce a line of 
thought which began to form in my 
mind a few years back after reading an 
article in your pages. It was entitled 
“Preaching—and the Consumer” and it 
was written by Father Stephen Roche. 

It is probably a good, healthy sign 
that we find ourselves reading such ar- 
ticles somewhat ruefully with a mental 
observation that a good resolution is in 
order. It is certainly a good healthy 
sign that we come to recognize the 
fundamentum in re in such shortcom- 
ings with sufficient objectivity to write 
and read about it. This pen, however, 
is taken up somewhat timidly in the 
conviction that, while it is folly to beat 
a dead horse, it is equally unwise con- 
stantly to belabor a willing one. 

As a comparative youngster in the 
order of Melchisidech, one who has had 
the good fortune of experience in both 
parochial and missionary labors, there 
has been ample opportunity over the 
course of the years to observe the man- 
ner of men working in many a parish. 

In this, our twentieth century, priests 
necessarily have had to resort to special- 
ization as have members of other pro- 
fessions. There is no sympathy felt, 
however, toward a brother-priest’s ob- 
servation that the trouble with our tribe 


is “too many chiefs and not enough 
Indians.” 

Skilled lawyers, psychiatrists, learned 
professors, alert administrators, public 
relations experts, accomplished orators, 
financial wizards—all these are needed 
in the work of soul-saving now as never 
before. Consider the poor man who 
must combine not merely a modicum of 
all these specialties in his role as parish 
priest, but must combine them all to a 
high degree. There is no gainsaying 
the inexhaustible font of strength and 
courage to be found in his Mass and Di- 
vine Office, the comfort and consolation 
in his meditation and spiritual reading. 
Nevertheless, the slenderness of the reed 
and the delicate spark of the smoking 
flax enter very’ much into Almighty 
God’s calculations. Why not into ours? 

Father Parochus must, of course, 
submit the difficulties of the canonically 
legal involvements of his marriage cases 
to the skilled lawyers of the Chancery. 
Before he submits his cases he must 
have exercised sufficient perspicacity— 
legal, canonical and psychological. At 
other times he must match wits with 
architects and construction men, and he 
is often harassed by opinionated and 
ever-so-voluble representatives of Ro- 
mantic, Gothic and Byzantine schools 
of thought in the parish. Wise and holy 
the observation of the old Irishman who 
proffered his donation with the com- 
ment: “And sure, Father, here’s fifty 
dollars for the new in the 
sacristy. Twenty-five dollars for you 
to put it in, and twenty five for your 
successor to take it out.” 

The reverend public relations expert 
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OFFERTORY GIVING DOUBLED 
IN FRENCH NATIONAL PARISH 


Under The New Lawson Associates 


Parish Finance Program 


Here is yet another example of the new science of planned 
Church finances by Lawson Associates. The Parish Finance 
Program, pioneered and developed by this firm through 
years of study and experience, once again has more than 
proved its worth. 


In Our Lady of Lourdes (French) Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, the offertory income in 1956 was $13,000. 


The Reverend A. Chouinard, S.M., pastor, asked Lawson 
Associates whether this figure could be increased appreciably 
through the new Parish Finance Program. 


Our analysis of the situation indicated that the offertory 
giving certainly could be doubled. 


THE CAMPAIGN IS NOT YET COMPLETE AS OF 
THIS WRITING, AND THE ANNUAL RATE HAS AL- 
READY PASSED $30,000! 


This is more than twice the 1956 offertory giving rate. 
As we have said.... 


We believe quite sincerely that there is not a parish in the 
land which cannot benefit from this new approach to the 
matter of parish finances. 


A telephone call today to Lawson Associates can result in 
doubling your weekly offertory collections before Christmas. 

















LAwson ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL enre. ROCKVILLE CENTRE. N. Y. 


ri 
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Robes for 


C onfirmation 


MOORE Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family, by removing need for 
new clothing. Since all appear appro- 
priately alike, no youngster ‘‘out-fashions” 
another. No family feels embarrassed. 


White, flowing Robes with Scarlet collars 
and beanies for girls. Scarlet Robes and 
ties for boys. Everything included in 
modest rental rates. 


MOORE Rental Service is quick, efficient 
and available on short notice. Write for 
all details and Catalog CC22. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Chora! Robes, Gym Suits for Girls, and 
Graduation Caps and Gowns. 





—Father Parochus must be that, too— 
will often be called, invariably in the 
wee small hours of the morning, to 
anoint someone who suddenly mistook 
the gold label on the bottle for the light 
of repentance. 

God love and bless the gifted pulpit 
orators among us who are able to charm 
and captivate and influence thousands, 
yea millions, to do good with the help of 
God’s grace. But, at the same time, let 
us not be too hasty in excoriating the 
poor man who must think up something 
original to say with éclat and finesse to 
the same group of souls to whom he has 
been preaching Sunday after Sunday for 
the past ten or twenty years. Think for 
a moment of the nerve-shattering, off- 
key choir which is perseveringly frac- 
turing the pastor’s hopes for anything 
remotely resembling a liturgical revival 
—or even survival. 

Think kindly, dear brothers in Christ, 
of this poor shepherd whose preachings 
may not be with the ages. In his worry 
about how to make ends meet (with an 
average weekly donation of eighteen 
cents), he may be interrupted by one of 
those always on-fire-with-zeal souls who 
will regard him as a blatant heretic or 
liturgical hoosier because he was a bit 
cautious in urging immediate renuncia- 
tion of home and family. 

If this appears to be a defense of the 
parish priest, dear brothers, it is! The 
poor parish man too often seems fair 
game in open season. 

A former professor of mine once told 
us a story in class that engendered a 
huge respect for every Father Pastor 
and parish priest of all time. The story 
concerns a rumor that was abroad in a 
foreign city where said professor was 
pursuing his studies, to the effect that 
in a small parish at one end of the city 
there lived a “great saint.” Eager to 


look upon the “holy one,” the reverend 
professor discovered, ves, a parish priest 









Welch That Mail Box Piha 
THE NEW | + 


COMING YOUR WAY: 


@ You won't recognize CATHOLIC VIEW, the Weekly Bulletin of Your Parish, when 
you see it in the new style it’s to assume on the First Sunday of Advent. 






@ Of course, you won't have to wait that long to see it. Preview copies of the new 
CV will be sent to you very soon. 


And You'll Be Enthusiastic About It— 


You'll find it has... 
* New Stature, New Attractiveness 
* New Readability 
* Better Paper, Finer Reproduction 


* And a still better over-all format for teach- 
ing your people while holding their attention. 


Whatever bulletin you're using now—or just in case you still aren't using a bulletin at all— 


you'll want CATHOLIC VIEW starting December 1, the First Sunday of Advent 





For complete information, faster . . . send a card to 


THE J. S. PALUCH CO., INC. 


Worlds Largest Catholic Congregationa! Participation Publishers 
1800 Winnemac Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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who saw to it that the daily Masses 
were said on time, that confessions were 
heard regularly; that the children were 
instructed in the local school, that the 
Church doors remained open until nine 
o’clock at night that all might visit with 
the Master, that the rectory door was 
never closed to the sick at heart, that 
bills were met promptly, that debts were 
paid in full, that his parishioners were 
visited regularly, that the sick were 
scrupulously cared for spiritually, that 
he said his Office faithfully and his 
Mass devoutly. The good professor’s 
comment? “If that’s a saint, and it 
could well be, then we have over thirty 
thousand of them in America!” 


Joun M. Doneton, C:S.P. 


Need a Temporary Assistant? 


EDITOR: 


Busy pastors, especially of smaller 
parishes, may be overlooking a source 
of assistance which could mean a great 
deal to them and to their parishes. 
Traveling about the country, especially 
during the summer months, there are 
several hundred priests collecting funds 
and working for the foreign missions 
under what is generally called the 
Missionary Co-operative Plan. Per- 
haps the best way in which I can illus- 
trate what these men might do for souls 
and for the dioceses they visit would be 
to tell a personal experience of my own 
just as it happened, with all the names 
and events just as they were in real life. 

This little missionary chapter begins 








Moller Craftsmanship... 


Virtually every part of a Moller 
pipe organ is individually designed 
and produced. This work calls for 
craftsmanship of the highest caliber 
borne of innate skill, patience and 
years of experience. The proof of 
such workmanship is heard when 
the first note is sounded on a Mdller 
pipe organ. See 
pare! Whatever your needs, there’s 
a custom-built Méller pipe organ 
priced right for you! 
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with an assignment to seventeen 
parishes in the Archdiocese of Dubuque 
under the Missionary Co-operative 
Plan. Faced with an extended stay of 
three months in an area far from our 
mission office, I sent letters to each of 
the pastors concerned, explained the 
situation and offered my services to any 
of them who might be able to use an 
extra priest for all or part of the time 
A number of cordial replies were re- 
ceived, but among them all it was the 
following paragraphs in a letter from 


should like to recheck all the homes 
again, do what I can to get the fallen- 
aways back, work on invalid mar- 
riages, do more for the high-school 
age group, ete. There would be 
plenty for another priest to do if he 
were willing to co-operate in these 
apostolic lines. In addition, there 
would be a week devoted to catechism 
for those outside our school and per- 
haps a retreat for the public school 
voungsters. 

Father, I just moved into my new 
home in February, and if you care to 
consider staying here and helping in 


my pioneer work in this new parish, 
vou can stop in when you come to the 
Archdiocese. I surely will be happy 
to have you, Father. 


Father Alvin P. Heuring, zealous young 
pastor of St. Nicholas Parish in Evans- 
dale, which caught my fancy: 


As for hospitality in our parish, I 
shall say that we are just a few years 
old, are growing steadily, and there is 
a lot of work that I can’t get done. I 


Exactly a week after this letter 
reached our office in Pittsburgh, Pa., I 
drove up to a beautiful new rectory in 
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SPIRITUAL RICHES OF THE ROSARY MYSTERIES 


By Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
and John F. McConnell, M.M., S.T.M., SS.L. 


Reading merely the titles of the mysteries of the Rosary is the same thing as reading 
a history-outline of the lives of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Spiritual Riches of the Rosary 
Mysteries is, therefore, a development of that history-outline. The Dominican and 
Marykonoll authors have kept uppermost in mind that, as in all history, the persons of 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph are better known and appreciated when known in relation to 
time, place and circumstance. 
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‘ In order to be a spiritual work, Spiritual Riches of the Rosary Mysteries must relate 
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Each chapter of this work devotes full treatment to each of the fifteen mysteries. 
and the authors follow a definite pattern throughout: background of the mystery; the 
mystery: meditation on the mystery; further thoughts for meditation. 


A special section has been added to this work for those priests who will use the book 
in novenas, conferences, retreats and parish missions. This section contains the prin- 
cipal novenas to Our Blessed Lady, a clear and simple exposition on indulgences, answers 
to difficulties which so frequently arise with regard to prayer, the saying of the Rosary, 
etc. 

Price: $3.95 
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Old St. Patrick’s—Thompsonville, Conn. 


Let the experienced firm of 


J. J. CORCORAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Catholic Fund Raising Counselors 


raise the required funds. 


@ Hospitals @ Churches @ Schools @ Institutions 


Offices: 
14 Ridgeview Ave., 
Trumbull, Conn. 


AMherst 8-3122 


101 Idylwood Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Plaza 4-3571 





New St. Patrick’s—Thompsonville, Conn. 
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TABERNACLE 
BURGLAR 
ALARM 





The Burglar- 
proof Taberna- 
cle is strongly 


recom the 


fen ~~ : Instr 
a May 26, 1938, ad 4) 
An existing tabernacles may now be 
equipped with an absolutely foolproof 
burglar alarm! 


ProxAlarm, the result of years of development 
in answer to hundreds of requests by the clergy, 
requires only a simple installation, and sounds 
its warning in the church or rectory, or both, 
any time a person, except during services, comes 
within the proximity of the tabernacle. 
ProxAlarm complies fully with the requirements 
and suggestions of the “Instruction on the Dili- 
gent Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist,” 
and at all previewed demonstrations has met 
with overwhelming enthusiasm by the Hier- 
archy, Priests, and Architects. 

Complete Unit: $225 F.O.B. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(If payment is enclosed with order, $205, 
Freight prepaid) 

Mail coupon for your order, 
or additional information 


Ujinterichs 


3700 Euclid Avenue, a Cleveland 15, Ohio 


WINTERICH’S, 3700 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Please ship to our church a complete 
ProxAlarm Tabernacle Protection Unit 
C] Ship F.O.B. and mail invoice, $225 

(] Check enclosed. Ship prepaid, $205 
(] Please send additional information 
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a booming little town, about 100 miles 
west of Dubuque. Before the day was 
over I felt that I knew Florence and 
Bernard Beckman, the industrious 
housekeeper and efficient maintenance 
man, pretty well. Si and Mary Green 
came that day also. They were an 
integral part of the parish and the first 
of many fine friendships formed during 
the weeks spent at St. Nicholas. 

The first couple of weeks were fairly 
well taken up with mission talks to 
various schools, Sisters, and other 
groups, with only an afternoon or so to 
spare for the lawns or the garden. 
After that we really got down to parish 
work. 

The first thing we had in mind was a 
one-day retreat for the 6th, 7th, and 
8th grades. Any high-school retreat 
master knows what a few heart-to-heart 
talks, followed up immediately with an 
opportunity for confession, could mean 
in the lives of youngsters of that age. 
Sister Gerald, the Principal, did a 
marvelous job of preparing and super- 
vising the retreat. The day ended with 
solemn consecration to Our Blessed 
Mother before the entire student body. 
After a sermon explaining the impor- 
tance of this step and a promise to the 
younger students that they could take 
part in this consecration when they were 
older, each boy and girl walked up to 
the altar rail and handed his personal 
act of consecration to the pastor, 
official representative of Christ in the 
parish. 

By this time life at St. Nicholas had 
settled into routine. Allowing the morn- 
ing hours for Office and mission corre- 
spondence and the evening for relaxa- 
tion and reading, there was still the en- 
tire afternoon to devote to parish ac- 
tivities. A few of the boys came to 
talk about vocations, and one of them 
is now preparing to enter the brother- 
hood in the fall. Convert classes took 
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ONE COLOR — A BEAUTIFUL BRONZE 


These Boxes May Be Emptied after Services and Stored 
THUS DEFEATING THIEVES AND AVOIDING THE COSTLY DAMAGE THEY CAUSE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THESE GOOD-LOOKING, STURDY STEEL, APPEALING, VERSATILE BOXES 
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HOW TO BREAK DOWN THE 


Invisible Barrier 
.-- THAT KEEPS SO MANY 
AWAY FROM CONFESSION 


18 percent of all Catholics suffer with 
impaired hearing . . . and, too often, avoid 
confession...out of sheer embarrassment. 
So reports Rev. George J. Haye, Director 
of the Apostolate for the Deaf. 

Now, this invisible but potent barrier 
to the Sacrament can be overcome — in 
your own church —this very day! With 


Confessionaire 


the perfected hearing aid 
for Catholic confessionals. 
With Confessionaire, the 
“hard-of-hearing” penitent 
— without revealing his 
affliction—may hear 
clearly, effortlessly, 
the slightest 
whisper of the 
confessor’s voice. 
Confessionaire is easily 
installed, operates from any standard AC 
or DC outlet. Simple accessories extend 
its benefits to the “hard-of-hearing” 
priest, as well. Please accept a 30-day 
trial in your own confessional, without 
cost or obligation. See coupon below: 


«30-DAY FREE TRIAL- 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., INC. (Dept. H) 

805 MIDDLE NECK ROAD, GREAT NECK. N. Y. 
Please send Confessionaire for 30-day FREE trial. 
it is my privilege to return the instrument, and 
owe you nothing. Or, if | decide to purchase it, 
you may bill the church, later, at only $74.00 
complete. 

Send 16-page brochure, with details, and how 
Confessionaire can also aid the ‘*hard-of-hear- 
ing’’ priest. 
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up Monday and Wednesday evenings of 
each week, and a variety of other work 
filled in the days. A trip to New Mel- 
leray Monastery with the altar boys, 
the school picnic, and an occasional 
diocesan event made the days fly. 

Toward the end of May I had to 
spend several days in Omaha on busi- 
ness and returned to Evansdale with our 
Mission Procurator. He took the spare 
room while Father Huering and I 
doubled up for the night. Next morn- 
ing—it was Decoration Day—there was 
a steady tapping on the window about 
3:30, and to our alarmed, ‘“What’s 
that?,” Si’s deep voice boomed, “Going 
fishing?” I turned over and laughed 
myself to sleep, but within a week or 
two found myself sneaking out of the 
house before dawn. Lloyd Reuter, a 
seminarian who was home from Loras 
for the summer, served Mass, and we 
were off, rod and reel in hand, hoping 
for the best. All through these weeks 
there was ample opportunity for half a 
day along the Cedar River or for an 
evening’s “bull session” with the priests 
of the neighborhood. 

Meanwhile we had started the grand 
project of our stay—a visit to every 
Catholic family in Evansdale, to bless 
the homes, check up on marriages, bap- 
tisms, new Catholics in the parish and 
fallen-aways. Both the young pastor 
and I were occupied in this census for 
practically the entire afternoon for 
exactly a month. 

For a religious priest not active in 
parish work, such a census must come 
as a realistic eye-opener. Three days 
after a little curly-headed raseal of six 
or seven had dropped a dollar bill into 
the mission collection, I visited his home 
—in a basement. Even for Father 
Heuring, who had visited every house 
in the parish three years previously, 
this new census was both an inspiration 
and a challenge. 








ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit, and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Santuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J., under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 
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Bernardini Studios 2 2m 
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230 WEST 13th STREET 


NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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The value of such a census to the 
parish made itself felt in a very con- 
crete way almost immediately. From 
the first Sunday during the census, there 
was a very encouraging increase in the 
average Sunday collection. On the 
Sunday on which the mission collection 
was taken up—it was the largest special 
collection the parish has had so far— 
the regular duplex envelope collection 
was also one of the largest in the life 
of St. Nicholas. 

Other more important results can also 
be recounted. Among families visited, 
four invalid marriages with no impedi- 
ment of any kind were found. All four 
of these are being rectified. Father 
Heuring mentioned that he has seen a 
number of persons in Church who have 
seldom or never attended before. A 
few non-Catholics, mostly from mixed 


marriages, have expressed their desire 
to enter the Church. Two careless 
families with unbaptized children were 
discovered; a few good, practicing 
Catholics whose names were not on the 
parish records made themselves known. 
All in all, the whole parish has had an 
unspectacular but apparently solid 
spiritual improvement. Most of the 
good done must remain known only to 
God and pastor. 

Everywhere we were received with 
genuine enthusiasm, and, as the census 
drew to a close, one or another party 
who thought she was being neglected 
called up to make sure we got around to 
“bless her house.” 

Without doubt the esteem of the 
people for their pastor, already high, 
had gone up another notch. 

The presence of a second priest in the 





With literature as well as sermons, 


it’s the PRESENTATION that counts! 


Display your Literature in the New 
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shelf, door, lock 
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The Visi-Rack attracts attention and invites quick pick-up of your 
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and titles. 
accommodate any size pamphlets or booklets. 
designs of the tiers keep contents erect, easy-to-see and select 


Six adjustable dividers in each of the seven tiers 
The tilt-back 
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rectory gave Father Al his first lengthy 
priestly companionship in years. It 
also gave him an opportunity to spend 
several days in the hospital for a check- 
up which he had delayed and which was 
actually just in time to find and to 
check what might have caused serious 
trouble. During these days he also went 
to Dubuque for his annual retreat and 
to attend a Cana Institute. 

This is being written in my pleasant 
room at St. Nicholas as the long stay of 
a religious and missionary in the home 
of a diocesan priest comes to a close. 
What a wonderful experience it has 
been! It could be even more valuable 
for a man just back from mission lands 
or from overseas, who could thus get a 
realistic and vivid picture of the Cath- 
olic Chureh, with its glory and its 
shame, here in the good old U.S.A. 

The Missionary Co-operative Plan is 
now established in many of our dioceses. 
For the most part, missionaries move 
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from parish to parish, never really at 
home, living out of a suitcase, never 
able to do much more to show their ap- 
preciation to the dioceses and parishes, 
upon whose generosity the very exist- 
ence of their missions depends, than 
possibly to hear a few confessions or 
substitute for a day or two. These men 
are zealous priests with much experience 
which could be useful to your parish. 
The next time one of these fellows comes 
vour way, and you know he will be in 
the area for several weeks, don’t be too 
quick to say there’s nothing for him to 
do. Why don’t you invite him to spend 
a day or two on the lake or in the 
mountains with you, pass a few pleasant 
evenings “chewing the fat” and getting 
acquainted, and then—put him to work. 
If you don’t, Father Heuring will. 


JosePH A. McCoy, S.M. 
Asst. Mission Procurator 
Marianist Missions 


SY for your Church to Enjoy a Deagan Carillon! 


so EASY to listen to. . . because 
Deagan carillonic bells are TRULY 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—in per- 
fect tune always* and guaranteed to 
play your favorite hymns in correct, 
pleasing harmony. 

*Thanks to exclusive, patented Quinta- 
monic tuning. 


so EASY to Buy... depend on 
Deagan to supply the correct carillon 
for your church’s need and budget, 
whether it be a memorial gift or an in- 
vestment to expand 
Choose from the world’s No. 1 line of 
reasonably priced tower bell systems. 


your ministry. 


Send for free demonstration recording of 
the New World Carillon and detailed 


information on our complete price range. 
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Goal Subscribed 

Stamford Catholic H.S. . $1,000,000 $1,901,292 ; 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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Donora, Pennsylvania 
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McSherrystown, Pennsylvania 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy .. . $ 350,000 $ 385,715 


Rutland, Vermont 





TOTAL: $5,175,000 


Total Average Cost including professional fee and 
budgeted campaign expenses . 
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Educational Benefits 
without Enforced Conformity 


— PROBLEMS are clam- 
oring for solution throughout America. 
Public educators are demanding more 
classrooms, more teachers, and more 
money. Parochial school educators 
are building more classrooms, seeking 
more religious teachers, and _ hiring 
more lay teachers in the expectation 
that parents of parochial children will 
continue to be both willing and able to 
support two school systems. 

Many parents of children attending 
church-related schools are finding this 
double burden excessively heavy. Be- 
sides the double tax, they do not like 
the crowded facilities that are all too 
common in our parochial schools. Fur- 
thermore, our educators and parents 
alike are disturbed by the all too per- 
sistent statements, even by Catholics, 
that we shall soon be forced, for want of 
sufficient money, to drop either our high 
schools or the first four years of our 
elementary schools. This suggestion is a 
purely negative approach to a difficult 
problem, and in such an approach there 
is no hope of finding a solution. There 
is only retreat, and in retreat there is 
only final collapse and surrender. 


OUR SCHOOLS SERVE 
GOD AND COUNTRY 


Catholics have a justifiable pride in 


By VIRGIL C. BLUM, S.J. 


their parochial school system. They 
may indeed be proud for five more or 
less distinct reasons. First, through 
their parochial schools, Catholic parents 
hand down to their children the greatest 





Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at Marquette University, Fr. Blum is 
author of Your Child’s Religious Liberty 
(Catechetical Guild) and has contributed 
to these pages before as well as to law 
journals of the University of Chicago, 
Notre Dame and Georgetown and to 
such magazines as Columbia and The 
Voice of St. Jude. Fr. Blum bases his 
case squarely on the Federal Consti- 
tution. 





treasure they possess—a fuller knowl- 
edge and love of God. 

Second, through them they give to 
their children the secular knowledge, 
the moral principles, and the emotional 
development so necessary for personal 
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happiness and for life in our democratic 
society. 

Third, through them they help pre- 
serve for our nation that freedom of 
mind and conscience, that right to be 
different, that are essential to the pres- 
ervation of liberty and democracy. 

Fourth, through them they teach their 
children the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God—that love and 
respect for one’s neighbor which are so 
important for harmonious living in our 
American society. 

Fifth, through them they not only 
give their children blessings of the high- 
est value, but, through the education of 
their children, they give to American 
society benefits that are spiritual, moral, 
political, material, and _ cultural. 
Through almost unbelievable generosity 
and self-sacrifice, Catholics have en- 
dowed their children and the American 
community with values that cannot be 
weighed in the scales of time. 


DANGEROUS QUID PRO QUO 


The right of parents to control and 
direct the education of their children is, 
as our American bishops so well pointed 
out in their statement of November 17, 
1955, based in nature and guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. This is a 
right that American parents will never 
willingly surrender. Upon the con- 
tinued exercise of this right depend 
freedom of thought and freedom of re- 
ligion. For, if government can dominate 
and control the processes of education, 
it ean control thought and belief. Wit- 
ness the totalitarian governments of 
yesterday and of today. 

Catholics will surely never surrender 
the control of their children’s education 
for government financial assistance. 
Too much is at stake. For parents 
themselves and their children there is 
this at stake: freedom in education, a 
fuller knowledge of the faith, a sound 
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philosophy of life, high moral standards, 
and a well-integrated education. 

For American democratic society, 
there is at stake: the right to be dif- 
ferent, free enterprise in education, a 
better understanding of the Christian 
doctrine of brotherly love, a more pro- 
found belief in the equality of all men 
as sons of a common Father, a deeper 
religious sense of right and wrong, a 
more profound understanding of the 
dignity and worth of man, the freedom 
to study and learn without government 
interference, and, possibly, our whole 
free enterprise system which rests not 
upon conformity of thought, but upon 
diversity of thought. 

These are values beyond measure. 
They must be preserved by Catholics 
and other religious and freedom-minded 
citizens, no matter what the cost. 


EXERCISE OF RIGHT 
SUBJECT TO PENALTY? 


Do children attending parochial 
schools have any claim to public educa- 
tional benefits? May government im- 
pose a condition for sharing in educa- 
tional benefits which demands the sur- 
render of the most fundamental of all 
constitutional rights—religious free- 
dom? The answer to these questions is 
fundamental to the solution here pro- 
posed. 

Children attending church-related 
schools are American children. They 
have liberties and rights under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. One of these rights 
is freedom of choice in education. 
Children who exercise this choice mav 
not be deprived of other constitutional 
rights because they have exercised this 
right. Among such constitutional rights 
is the right to share equally with other 
children in welfare benefits. Educa- 
tion itself is one of these welfare 
benefits. iy 
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EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS WITHOUT ENFORCED CONFORMITY 


‘he Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly declared that 
government cannot demand the sur- 
render of a constitutional right as a 
condition for sharing in welfare bene- 
fits. The Court enunciated this prin- 
ciple, for example, in the Frost case of 
1926, in the Verral case of 1922, and 
Justice Frankfurter expounded this doc- 
trine in his concurring opinion in the 
Douds ease of 1950. Hence, govern- 
ment cannot demand that a child not 
attend a church-related school as a 
condition for sharing in the state’s edu- 
cational benefits. When government 
does this, it imposes an unconstitutional 
condition on the exercise of a consti- 
tutional right. That is to say, when a 
child exercises his constitutional right 
to attend a parochial school, govern- 
ment may not deny him a share in edu- 
cational funds. To do so is to penalize 
him for his exercise of religion. 

In the distribution of its benefits, 
government must be objectively indif- 
ferent to the religious beliefs of its 
citizens. When government conditions 
its educational benefits on the surrender 
of freedom of choice in education, it 
violates freedom of religion. Such a 
condition constitutes economic coercion 
to conformity in conflict with religious 
belief. 

A government may no more force all 
children through economic coercion to 
conform to the philosophical and theo- 
logical orientation of the public schools 
than it may force all citizens to conform 
to the religious doctrines of a state- 
established and state-controlled church. 
Without freedom of education every 
other liberty is in danger of being lost. 

How can this freedom of education 
be achieved? This is imperatively nec- 
essary: government must make educa- 
tional benefits available to all children 
without demanding the surrender of re- 
ligious freedom. How can this be done? 


This presents a difficult problem, but 
for a liberty-loving and fair-minded 
people the problem is not beyond solu- 
tion. The problem, however, must be 
solved on the basis of constitutional 
guarantees of religious liberty and 
equality before the law. 

Possible solutions to the problem are 
limited by the fact that 46 state con- 
stitutions, directly or by interpretation, 
prohibit the use of public funds in aid 
of denominational institutions. In view 
of these prohibitions, perhaps the sim- 
plest solution to the problem is either 
a tax credit for parents of nonpublic 
school children or the direct subsidi- 
zation of the individual child. The 
latter plan follows the precedent estab- 
lished by the Federal Government in 
the education of veterans who served 
during the Korean conflict, and in the 
education of war orphans. 

This plan is the certificate or voucher 
plan. Under such a plan, the state 
government gives parents of nonpublic 
school children certificates of money 
value for their children’s education in 
the school of their choice. The role of 
the government is limited, as it is under 
our present system, to that of inspection 
to make sure that minimum standards 
are met. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE 

CERTIFICATE METHOD 

There are many things to recommend 
a program such as the certificate plan. 
What is said here of the certificate plan 
is equally valid for the tax credit 
plan. And what is said of state educa- 
tional benefits is equally true of Federal 
educational benefits. 

Seven more or less distinct advantages 
of the direct-grant method for securing 
equality and religious liberty in educa- 
tio may be considered here. 


1. The certificate plan of direct 
state educational grants to the in- 
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dividual child does not raise consti- 
tutional questions. 


The plan does not violate state con- 
stitutional prohibitions against aid to 
denominational schools. ‘he grant is a 
subsidy of the individual child to en- 
able him, under the direction and con- 
trol of his parents, to purchase his edu- 
cation in the market place of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. In this 
respect the certificate plan incorpo- 
rates the same constitutional principles 
that underlie the educational provisions 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

The Federal Government did not 
subsidize America’s nearly 474 Protes- 
tant colleges and universities and her 
nearly 265 Catholic institutions of 
higher learning through the direct sub- 
sidization of the education of veterans. 
The government is not now subsidizing 
these denominational colleges through 
the subsidization of the education of 
war orphans. Neither would govern- 
ment subsidize the parochial schools of 
America through the direct subsidiza- 
tion of nonpublic school children. 

It should be noted that the state’s 
educational obligations are not to in- 
stitutions and systems; its obligations 
are to children—the individual children 
of the state. Educational institutions 
and systems are but means to help the 
state carry out its educational obliga- 
tions. This means is not coterminous 
with its obligations. These obligations 
are not fulfilled by the adoption of this 
single means because the First Amend- 
ment prohibits the state to force, di- 
rectly or indirectly, all children into a 
public school system. The plan here 
proposed would enable the state to fulfil 
its educational obligations to nonpublic 
school children. 


2. The certificate plan secures 
freedom of choice in education. 


This freedom is essential to democ- 
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racy. Nothing is so incompatible with 
the democratic ideal as enforced con- 
formity. Yet our children are forced 
to conform to the philosophical and 
theological orientation of a single edu- 
cational system as a condition for shar- 
ing in the state’s educational benefits. 
In human affairs freedom without al- 
ternatives is not freedom. America’s 
educational policy, in fact, penalizes 
nonconformity and independence of 
thought, and rewards conformity and 
orthodoxy. It is based on the principle 
of conformity. It aims to dress thought 
in uniformity. This policy violates 
freedom of mind and freedom of re- 
ligion, and thus undermines the very 
foundations of democracy. These 
fundamental constitutional liberties 
demand freedom of choice in education. 

The proposed plan applies the princi- 
ples of democracy to education. No 
child is forced to conform to a mass 
pattern. Each child is individually con- 
sidered, and his parents, in whom the 
prime responsibility for his education 
rests, can choose the kind of education 
best suited to develop their child’s char- 
acter and talents. 

Such individual freedom and diversity 
are essential for the preservation of 
democracy. Democracy, if it is to re- 
main free, must rest on individuals who 
are free to exercise their rights and re- 
sponsibilities as individuals. Enforced 
conformity creates an undifferentiated 
mass. Such a mass is the foundation, 
not of democracy, but of the totalitarian 
state. 


3. The certificate plan protects 
the religious liberty guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has asserted on a number of oc- 
casions that parents have a constitu- 
tional right to send their children to 
parochial schools. This right is 
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grounded in the religious liberty guar- 
anteed by the First Amendment. ‘The 
Court so declared in the Prince case of 
1944, in the Everson case of 1947, and 
this is the meaning of the Pierce deci- 
sion of 1925. 

Parents have an inviolable right to 
direct and control the education of their 
children consistent with their religious 
belief. Yet, when they do exercise this 
right, their children are deprived of all 
state educational benefits. This is to 
penalize parents because of their re- 
ligious belief. 

Under the certificate plan the in- 
dividual child receives equal educa- 
tional benefits regardless of his religious 
convictions. This plan, moreover, en- 
ables the state to fulfil its educational 
obligations to all its children in accord- 
ance with the commands of the First 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
And children who are today forcibly 
denied the opportunity of attending a 
God-centered school would be free to 
choose such a school. 


4. The certificate plan ensures 
the personal right of the individual 
child to share equally in the educa- 
tional benefits of democratic society. 


The state’s purpose in education is to 
secure the good of the individual child 
and the good of the entire community. 
With respect to this purpose, all chil- 
dren are alike. That is to say, with 
respect to this purpose, children cannot 
be classified on the basis of religious 
belief. Consequently, every individual 
child has an equal right to share in 
state educational benefits regardless of 
his religious convictions and practice. 

The constitutional doctrine of legal 
equality would be meaningless unless 
it presupposed individual differences. 
The state, while recognizing its citizens 
with all their individual differences, 
must yet treat them alike. For the 


state to demand conformity as a condi- 
tion for sharing in welfare benefits is to 
negate the whole intent and purpose of 
the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. And, more impor- 
tant still, for the state to demand the 
surrender of a First Amendment right as 
a condition for sharing in such benefits 
violates a most fundamental constitu- 
tional principle—the principle of the 
liberty and integrity of the human per- 
son. The state, in the distribution of 
public funds for the education of its 
children, must, therefore, treat all chil- 
dren alike regardless of their religious 
belief and practice. 

The denial of such benefits, further- 
more, forces parents, because of their 
exercise of religion in the choice of 
school, to support a second school sys- 
tem. ‘This imposed burden is a tax on 
the exercise of religion. As such, it is 
unconstitutional; it does the very thing 
that the First Amendment forbids: it 
prohibits the free exercise of religion. 


5. The certificate plan enables 
society to pay for the benefits which 
society itself derives from the educa- 
tion of children in parochial schools. 


The only legal justification for the 
spending of public money for the educa- 
tion of children in public schools is the 
good that society derives from an edu- 
cated citizenry. But society likewise 
derives advantages from the education 
of children in nonpublic schools. For 
these advantages and benefits society 
should pay. 

Hence, society has a twofold interest 
in education. First, the benefits that 
are conferred on the individual who re- 
ceives the education. Second, the bene- 
fits which society itself derives from an 
educated citizenry. These benefits are 
political, spiritual, moral, material, and 
cultural. This is to say, simply, that 
education is a necessary condition for 
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democratic society ; it serves to maintain 
the spiritual and moral foundations of 
our democracy; it is essential for our 
highly technical industrial economy; it 
is prerequisite for cultural and social 
intercourse. 

Since American society derives these 
benefits from parochial education, no 
less than from public, it has an obliga- 
tion to pay for them. It is unjust and 
discriminatory to force parents of paro- 
chial school children to pay for these 
benefits which redound to the advantage 
of American society as a whole. It is 
doubly unjust and discriminatory to 
force them thus to subsidize society 
because of their exercise of a constitu- 
tional right. 

The certificate plan enables society 
to pay for the benefits which parochial 
education confers upon it, thus remov- 
ing both a grave injustice and a serious 
violation of constitutional rights. 


6. The certificate plan would 
moderate the trend towards the com- 
plete socialization of primary and 
secondary education; it would re- 
store free enterprise in education. 


In a nation that is dedicated to free 
enterprise, education below the college 
level has, nonetheless, been almost com- 
pletely socialized. It is almost com- 
pletely state owned, operated, and con- 
trolled. Public schools are government 
schools. This nullifies the advantages 
of free enterprise in education. State 
monopoly in education, as in business, 
destroys that initiative, ingenuity, 
imagination, and enterprise that, in the 
American competitive system, has satis- 
fied the wants of such a diversified 
people. 

In our American economy, we do not 
think that monopoly—state or other- 
wise—is capable of producing the best 
commodities. We think that competi- 
tion is essential. The same is un- 
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doubtedly true also in the field of edu- 
sation. In education, as in other fields 
of human endeavor, human nature 
seems to do best when it must meet the 
challenge of competition. By subsidiz- 
ing the demand, that is the child, the 
certificate plan would force all suppliers 
of education to compete in the market 
place of education. The purchasers of 
education would, under such conditions, 
undoubtedly be offered better educa- 
tional opportunities—opportunities bet- 
ter adapted to develop their mental 
abilities to the highest levels. 

This plan would, furthermore, curtail 
government interference in the proc- 
esses of thought development; the child, 
under the direction of his parents, 
would be free in the pursuit of knowl- 


edge. 





7. The certificate plan would 
help to preserve our other highly 
cherished liberties. 


Since the plan would ensure freedom 
of choice in education, it would reduce 
the power of government over the minds 
of our nation’s children. The independ- 
ence of our private and church-related 
schools would be maintained and their 
number probably increased. 

Today a relatively small group of 
officials are in the position to determine 
the political, the economic, the philo- 
sophical, and the theological orientation 
of government schools throughout the 
nation. Such a high concentration of 
power in the hands of so few individ- 
uals in an area so all-important as edu- 
cation is undemocratic and dangerous. 

Liberty is an essential ingredient of 
democracy. This liberty demands that 
the individual person be free, particu- 
larly in those things that determine 
what he shall think and what he shall 
believe. But this freedom of mind and 
freedom of spirit cannot be achieved if 
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children must conform to a particular 
kind of education as a condition for 
sharing in state educational benefits. 
Freedom of thought and belief demands 
diversity in the field of education. 
Diversity is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a free pluralist society; en- 
forced conformity is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a totalitarian society. 
In the final analysis, the only internal 
force that can destroy our liberties is 
government. A wise people will not 
permit its government to become too 
powerful, particularly not in _ those 
things that touch the mind and spirit of 
man. The best defense against the 
gradual encroachments of government 
is freedom of mind and freedom of re- 


In the next HPR issue 


ligion secured by freedom of choice in 
education. This can best be done by 
making available to the children of the 
nation a diversity of schools, a large 
proportion of which are relatively free 
of government control. 

There is no reason why the certificate 
or tax credit plan, so completely 
consistent with the principles of our 
constitutional democracy, should not 
be adopted for the education of children 
on the primary and secondary levels of 
education. Democracy cannot endure 
if the paths of mental and moral and 
spiritual development must be paved 
with bricks of conformity. Personal 
freedom and diversity are essential for 
the preservation of democracy. 





the pitfalls of his own frailty. 


evaluation. 





“Art,” said Michelangelo, “is a shadow of divine perfection.” As with 
every gift of God, in giving man talent, God has not constrained him from 


Pius XII has repeatedly reminded men of the responsibility accompany- 
ing the gifts of artistic ability. What the Pontiff said of the cinema is 
equally applicable to any medium of artistic expression: “The eyes and 
ears are like broad avenues that lead directly to the soul of man; and they 
are opened wide, most often without challenge. .. . 


Far from suggesting that the Church’s right of moral vigilance is re- 
stricted to the motion picture, the Holy Father has recently called for 
a wider employment of the prudential judgments of enlightened moral 


The basic issues between “the man of art” and “the man of prudence” 
carry an explosive cargo. Resolution of these issues demands a clear- 
cut statement of principles. In his two-part series to begin with our next 
issue, Father Owen Bennett reviews the nature of the prudential judgment, 
the role of integrity in art, the function of dramatic catharsis and the 
proper subordination of art to morality. 

These key concepts, Father Owen believes, have been seriously mis- 
understood by the well-known Catholic critic, Mr. Walter Kerr. 


”? 
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Right-to-Work Laws: 
Just and Beneficial 


By EDWARD A. KELLER, C.S.C. 


a laws are intrin- 
sically moral because they fully pro- 
tect the wage earner in his natural right 
of self-organization; they are extrinsi- 
cally necessary to protect the con- 
sciences of the worker and his political 
freedom. 

The opposition to voluntary union- 
ism by so many Catholic social scien- 
tists can be attributed to an uncritical 
attitude toward modern unionism which 
results in a failure to comprehend the 
significant changes that have occurred 
in the past generation in the union 
movement. Donald Richberg, author 
of the 1926 Railway Labor Act and co- 
author of the NIRA (1933), maintains 
that “Americans are more ill-informed 
concerning the realities of the labor 
movement than they are in any other 





Father Keller, of the 
Department of Econom- 
ics at the University of 
Notre Dame and author 
of The Case for Right- 
to-Work Laws (Heritage 
Foundation, Chicago), is 
generally regarded as the 
most articulate priest- 
spokesman on his side 
of this controversy. His book on the subject 
has been and in all probability will continue 
to be the best guide for proponents of Right- 
to-Work legislation on the state or national 
level. 
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area of public interest.” He demon- 
strates that to picture the modern 
union as a weak, downtrodden organiza- 
tion “is not merely ridiculous; it is will- 
fully or ignorantly untruthful.”? 


“DANGEROUS IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE CHURCH” 


Dr. Goetz A. Briefs, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Georgetown University, in an 
unpublished manuscript, points out that 
“during her growth the Catholic Church 
in the United States found her social 
moorings in the urban labor class” and 
Catholic leaders became so pro-union 
as to give the impression that “labor 
demands were ipso facto just.” He 
cautions responsible leaders of American 
Catholicism to make a realistic reassess- 
ment of the current situation to “pre- 
vent a bad case of lagging consciousness 
with all its dangerous implications for 
the Church and the workers.” 

Sylvester Petro, Professor of Law, 
New York University, former CIO steel- 
worker and CIO organizer in 1936, ob- 
serves “that the law has struggled in- 
effectively to bring unions within the 
juridical structure” and that it is not 
unions, but the nonunion men and em- 
ployers who have been denied adequate 
legal protection.2 Roscoe Pound, 


*Labor Union Monopoly by Donald R. 
Richberg (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1957), p. 148. 

*The Labor Policy of the Free Society 
(Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 1957). 
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former Dean of the Harvard University 
Law School, declares that labor unions 
and their members enjoy privileges and 
immunities to commit wrongs which no 
one else can do with impunity, as did 
the King and government years ago.® 
John V. Spielmans, professor of eco- 
nomics, Marquette University, in a 
pro-union article entitled “The Di- 
lemma of the Closed Shop,’* said that 
the closed shop is “no longer seriously 
needed to combat employers’ anti-union 
policies” and that it “has turned more 
and more into a weapon to coerce the 
workers into the unions—not against 
the will of the employers but against 
their own will.” He pointed out that 
there is little appreciation of the ‘fact 
that the closed shop issue has taken on 
a new and different meaning since the 
outlawing of anti-union policies by em- 
ployers under the Wagner Act.” The 
article was written in 1943, eight years 
after the passage of the Wagner Act; it 
seems that now, 22 years later, this fact 
is no better appreciated by the oppo- 
nents of RTW laws. 

The serious error of those who favor 
compulsory unionism is that they per- 
sist in their refusal to see the changed 
nature and status of today’s labor 
unions. Many people, including many 
employers, do not appreciate that com- 
pulsory unionism is a weapon of awe- 
some power which can imperil our free 
institutions. Only, therefore, with a 
full realization of the changes in the 
union movement of the past generation 
can the thesis of this article that “Right- 
to-Work laws are intrinsically moral 
and extrinsically necessary” be studied. 

The basic moral issue of Right-to- 


* Legal Immunities of Labor Unions, Ameri- 
can Enterprise Association, Wash., D. C., pp. 
21, 43-44, 

*The Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 
LI, Feb.—Dec. 1943, p. 118. 





Work laws is simple and clear, once 
one cuts through the extraneous argu- 
ments against RTW such as use of the 
term “right to work” and the “spon- 
sorship” and “motivation” arguments 
which only confuse but do not bear di- 
rectly on the main moral issue. The 
basic moral issue involved in Right-to- 
Work laws is voluntary unionism, not 
unionism itself. 

To understand this issue, one must 
have adequate knowledge of both the 
Federal Labor Law and State Right-to- 
Work laws. 


BACKGROUND OF THE ISSUE 


The first comprehensive federal law 
was the Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
which was amended in 1934 to prohibit 
all forms of compulsory unionism; this 
amendment was repealed in 1951. The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, passed in 1932, 
outlawed the “yellow-dog” contract 
and declared the public policy of the 
federal government advocated full free- 
dom of association, i.e., the worker 
should have the right not to join a 
labor organization as well as the right 
to join. The National Labor Relations 
Act (Wagner Act) was passed in 1935. 
In Section 7 the Act states: 


Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing. . .” 


To effectuate the right of self-organi- 
zation, Section 8 made it an unfair 
labor practice for an employer “(1) to 
interfere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7; (2) to domi- 
nate or interfere with the formation or 
administration of any labor organiza- 
tion or contribute financial or other 
support to it. . .” 
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In its “Policy” statement the Wag- 
ner Act declared its intention to pro- 
tect “the exercise by workers of full 
freedom of association,” but in Section 
8(3) it inconsistently permitted the 
parties to make a “closed shop” agree- 
ment. which deprived workers of that 
full freedom of association. 

The Wagner Act was amended in 
1947 by the Labor-Management Act 
(Taft-Hartley Act) which bodily in- 
corporated Sections 7 and 8 of the 
Wagner Act, thereby keeping all the 
basic legal protections of the right of 
self-organization without interference 
from employers. The Taft-Hartley 
Act narrowed the permission for com- 
pulsory union membership to a “union 
shop,” thus making the “closed shop” 
illegal. Under the “union shop” an 
employee, after thirty days, must join 
the union or lose his job. Congress, not 
desiring completely to “preempt” the 
field of labor legislation, provided in 
Sec. 14(b) that nothing in the Federal 
Act should be construed to prevent a 
State or Territory from outlawing com- 
pulsory unionism by Right-to-Work 
laws. At this time there are 18 states 
in which RTW statutes are in full force, 
and Louisiana whose RTW law applies 
only to agricultural workers. 


FALLACY: UNION SECURITY 
DEMANDS COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


What must be clearly understood is 
that the Taft-Hartley Act made no 
attempt to interfere with the right of 
the States to guarantee the natural 
right of employees to form, join and 
operate unions of their choice without 
interference from employers. Workers 
who are employed by an employer, 
covered by the Taft-Hartley Act, have 
the same legal protection in the exer- 
cise of their right of self-organization 
in states with Right-to-Work laws as 
in states which do not have such laws. 
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To infer that Right-to-Work laws give 
an employer the legal power to prevent 
workers from forming or joining unions 
or give him the power to interfere in 
the operation of a union is sheer distor- 
tion of truth. Also, Right-to-Work 
laws guarantee the right to join a union 
as well as the right not to join, without 
interference from employers. In North 
Carolina the Right-to-Work Law states 
in Sec. 4: 


No person shall be required by an 
employer to abstain or refrain from 
membership in any labor union or 
labor organization as a condition of 
employment or continuation of em- 
ployment. 


Hence, to argue that compulsory 
unionism is necessary for “union secu- 
rity” because of employer discrimina- 
tion is a fallacy because the worker has 
full legal protection from any discrim- 
ination or interference. 


STRANGE ABOUT-FACE 


Before the enactment of the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley acts, recognition of 
a union was discretionary with the 
employer. Since the passage of these 
acts the employer is legally obligated 
to recognize a union which the majority 
of employees in a bargaining unit desig- 
nate as their collective-bargaining rep- 
resentative. When a union becomes 
their bargaining agent, all employees 
in the bargaining unit, whether mem- 
bers of the union or not, must bargain 
through the union. This is called the 
principle of “majority or exclusive 
representation.” The unions fought to 
have this principle included in the 
Wagner Act, but they now complain 
that they are obligated to “service” 
nonunion employees. What the unions 
originally demanded as a privilege for 
their own benefit, they now attempt 
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to represent as a burden for which 
they should be compensated by dues, 
fees and assessments from all workers. 
Professor Sylvester Petro observed that 
the logic of this argument is “ingenious 
but not solid” because exclusive repre- 
sentation is a benefit to unions and a 
penalty to nonunion employees since 
“it negates the right of nonunion em- 
ployees to bargain for themselves.’ 


EVEN GRANTING 
SUCH ASSUMPTIONS ... 


The strength and stability of unions 
are further legally supported by insur- 
ing the representation status of the 
union for a full year after its certifica- 
tion, for the usual term of any contract 
entered into during that year, or dur- 
ing any renewal thereof. None of these 
legal protections of the federal law has 
been repealed or weakened in States 
with Right-to-Work laws. Therefore 
Right-to-Work laws do not give the 
employer the power to weaken, much 
less destroy, unions in RTW States. 

Right-to-Work laws are, therefore, 
intrinsically moral because they fully 
protect the worker’s natural right to 
form, join and operate unions. The 
basic moral issue is then reduced to 
“voluntarism,” that is, whether a 
worker should be permitted freedom of 
choice in the exercise of his right of 
private association by being permitted 
legally to join or not to join. Assuming, 
for sake of argument, the absolute 
necessity of unionism as a means for 
the obtaining of essential social justice 
or for the reconstruction of the social 
order, such assumed necessity would 
not make Right-to-Work laws immoral 
because they fully protect the right of 
the worker voluntarily to exercise his 
right of private association. Further- 
more, assuming there is a moral obliga- 


° National Review, June 15, 1957. 
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tion under this assumed necessity to 
belong to a union, Right-to-Work laws 
do not impede the voluntary fulfillment 
of that obligation or give employers 
legal power to prevent fulfillment of 
that assumed obligation. (I do not 
concede either assumption.) 


“NO CATHOLIC PRINCIPLE 
CONDEMNS RTW LAWS” 


Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P., in a pa- 
per entitled “The Morality of Right to 
Work Laws” read before a regional 
meeting of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America, December 28, 1956, 
states in his “Summary and Conclu- 
sions”’: 

Right to Work laws are not per se 
evil. Per accidens but de facto and 
necessarily Right-to-Work laws pro- 
duce evil effects. 


He then correctly concludes: 


The definitive and certain answer 
must rest on a fair and adequate 
accumulation of facts concerning the 
necessary evil effects produced by 
these RTW Laws. Until such a 
definitive judgment as to the moral- 
ity of the laws has been established 
, . it appears the more prudent 
procedure to refrain from designating 
these laws as immoral per accidens 


The Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Dean of the School of Sacred 
Theology of The Catholic University 
of America, takes much the same posi- 
tion, and gives the correct Catholic at- 
titude toward this controversial sub- 
ject: 


It is worthy of note that some of 
the Catholics who have condemned 
the “right-to-work” laws in recent 
times have given the impression that 
theirs is the common teaching of 
Catholic theologians. I have not 
read any articles in which my view 
was cited or quoted. 

I still hold the view I expressed in 
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July 1947—that there is no Catholic 
principle to the effect that every 
worker is bound to join the union. 
Neither do I believe that there is 
any Catholic principle which con- 
demns the “right-to-work” law. It 
is true, the Catholic Church upholds 
the principle (of natural law) that 
legislation that would unduly restrict 
the right of workers to form unions 
and to act through these organiza- 
tions for their reasonable welfare or 
that would injure social and eco- 
nomic progress would be immoral. 
Those who believe that the laws in 
question would produce such evils 
have a perfect right to expound and 
to defend their views and to oppose 
such legislation. But I cannot see 
how they can propose their views as 
the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
They can propose them as their own 
conclusions from a principle taught 
by the Catholic Church. On the 
other hand, if other Catholics believe 
that the “right-to-work” laws do not 
produce evil results but rather help 
to adjust industrial and economic 
conditions, they are fully free to 
uphold such legislation, as their own 
views, without denying or opposing 
any Catholic principle . . . 


THE BOGEY-MEN PARADE AGAIN 


Opponents of RTW laws maintain 
that per accidens but necessarily such 
legislation produces the evil effect of 
seriously impeding the development of 
unions and menace their security. This 
is an unproved assertion made so fre- 
quently, without factual evidence, by 
a large and vocal group in the Church, 
most of whom are uncritically pro- 
union. (The same clamor of opposi- 
tion against enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Law was heard ten years ago. 
How unfounded were their fears and 
accusations is proved by the extraor- 
dinary increase in the financial re- 


*Letter written to the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Philip M. Hannan, J.C.D., Wash., D. C., May 
31, 1955. 
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sources of unions in the past ten years, 
as well as the very substantial increase 
in union membership.) The burden of 
proof rests upon those who make the 
unsubstantiated assertion of vague 
evils flowing ‘de facto and necessarily” 
from RTW laws. Assertion is not 
proof. 


ORGANIZED LABOR FLOURISHES 
IN RTW ATMOSPHERE 


The assertion of “de facto and nec- 
essary” evils flowing from RTW laws 
ignores the substantial body of factual 
evidence to the contrary, three in- 
stances of which are as follows: 

1) Consider the evidence of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
the largest and most respected economic 
research organization in the country.’ 
The Bureau made a study of union 
membership by states for the period 
1939-1953. The twelve states which 
had enacted Right-to-Work laws in 
1947 or prior showed an increase in 
union membership of nonagricultural 
workers during the period 1939-1953 
of 186%, compared to 155.5% for the 
states which did not have Right-to- 
Work laws and to 158.1% for the total 
United States. Only four RTW states 
—Nebraska, Virginia, North Dakota 
and Iowa—showed an increase lower 
than the national average. It is inter- 
esting to note that the states with the 


lowest membership increase (below 
100%) were states without RTW: 
West Virginia, 45.9%; Wyoming, 


68.1%; Montana, 82.2%; Kentucky, 
83.1%. 

The study also showed the extnt of 
union organization of nonagricuitural 
workers in 1939 and 1953.8 Of the 12 





*The 36th Annual Report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (May 1956), 
pp. 45-46. 

* Ibid, p. 46. 
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states with the lowest percentage of 
organization, 7 were RTW states: 
North Carolina, Virginia, Texas, 
Florida, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Georgia; and 5 were states without 
RTW laws: Delaware, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, New Mexico and South 
Carolina.® North Carolina (83%) 
and South Carolina (9.3%) ranked 
lowest; North Carolina had a Right- 
to-Work law; South Carolina did not. 
Starting with Arizona, the RTW state 
with the highest unionization of non- 
agricultural workers, we find that, of 
the lowest 29 states in degree of union- 
ization, 12 were RTW states and 17 
were non-RTW states. These statis- 
tics indicate that Right-to-Work laws 
had little to do with the organization 
or lack of organization of nonagricul- 
tural workers in the various states. 
Other more basic economic factors than 
Right-to-Work laws were the cause of 
relatively low unionization. 

2) Consider the evidence of union 
growth in the railway industry during 
the period 1934-1951 when compulsory 
unionism was forbidden by the Rail- 
way Labor Act. During this 17-year 
period, under voluntary unionism, 
membership in non-operating unions 
tripled. Justice Frankfurter gave an 
excellent factual narrative in his fif- 
teen page concurring opinion in A.F. of 
L. v American Sash Co.: 


However necessitous may have 
been the circumstances of unionism 
in 1898 or even in 1923, its status in 
1948 precludes constitutional con- 
demnation of a legislative judgment, 
whatever we may think of it, that 
the need of this type of regulation 
outweighs its detriments. It would 
be arbitrary for this Court to deny 
the States the right to experiment 


* Mississippi and South Carolina did not 
have Right-to-Work laws in 1953, but passed 
Right-to-Work laws subsequent to 1953. 


with such laws, especially in view of 
the fact that the Railroad Brother- 
hood have held their own despite 
congressional prohibition of union 
security and in the light of the ex- 
perience of countries advanced in 
industrial democracy, such as Great 
Britain and Sweden, where deeply 
rooted acceptance of the principles of 
collective bargaining is not reflected 
in uncompromising demands for con- 
tractually guaranteed security (335 
US 538 [1949] at 547). 


3) Consider the evidence of Professor 
Frederic M. Meyers, Associate Profes- 
sor of Economics, University of Texas, 
who, in an article entitled “Effects of 
Right-to-Work Laws: A Study of the 
Texas Act,”!° states: 


. . the available evidence indicates 
that at least in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, the rate of growth in union- 
ization in Texas has been very rapid 
since 1938 and had shown no sig- 
nificant diminution since 1947 when 
the law in question was passed... . 
The tentative conclusion, then, is 
that if measured by the objectives 
of retarding unionization and de- 
stroying existing unions, the Texas 
“right-to-work” law has not been 
very effective... 


Professor Meyers’ testimony is espe- 
cially important because of his back- 
ground as a union economist and as an 
expert economic witness for the defend- 
ant unions in the Sandsberry v IAM 
case (1954) .1! 


Against this factual evidence’? in 
favor of Right-to-Work legislation, 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Oct. 1955. 

1295 S.W. 2d 412. 

% The writer is keenly aware of the snares 
involved in establishing a case by statistics. 
The present argument regiments facts of past 
and present union successes in RTW areas as 
the only logical presentation against the un- 
founded warnings of the dangers of RTW 
legislation. 
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what factual evidence is offered by the 
opponents of Right-to-Work laws to 
substantiate their claim of evil effects? 
Absolutely none—only unproved gen- 
eralities and vague assertions that such 
laws are contrary to the common good. 
Regarding the latter assertion Dr. 
Goetz A. Briefs states that “unions are 
instruments for the pursuit of a good 
common to the group; as actual or 
potential monopolies they are not des- 
ignated to pursue the good common to 
all . . . Unions are not per se institu- 
tions for the preservation and promo- 
tion of the common good.” 


WHEN COMPULSORY UNIONISM 
VIOLATES DICTATES OF 
CONSCIENCE 


Right-to-Work laws are not only 
further morally justified, but are ab- 
solutely necessary today in the United 
States: first, because of the spiritual 
dangers to Catholics, forced by com- 
pulsory unionism to belong to immoral 
unions, such as communist, socialist, 
racketeer or mobster-controlled unions; 
or forced to engage in immoral activi- 
ties such as illegal strikes, violence, 
feather-bedding, and like activities; 
second, because of the political activity 
of modern unions which oftentimes in- 
vades the political freedom of union 
members. 

To compel Catholic workers to be- 
long to unions which are a continuing 
occasion of grave sin is immoral. Such 
is the case when Catholic workers are 
compelled by a “union shop” agreement 
to belong to a communist-dominated 
union. This spiritual danger to Cath- 
olics is extensive in the United States 
today. Examples of such unions are: 
Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s Union; Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; Independent United 
Electrical Workers; and the Fur and 
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Leather Workers. If any argument 
were required for the need of Right-to- 
Work laws (both National and State) 
and their basic moral justification, 
forced membership in a communist- 
dominated union demonstrates it. 

Bishop Sidney M. Metzger of El 
Paso, Texas, instructed the Catholic 
workers in his diocese to withdraw from 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Bishop Metzger could not have done 
this if Texas did not have a Right- 
to-Work law which permitted workers 
to withdraw from the union without 
losing their employment. 

Pope Leo XIII states categorically: 


Occasionally there are times when 
it is proper for the laws to oppose 
associations of this kind (unions), 
that is, if they professedly seek after 
any objective which is clearly at 
variance with good morals, with jus- 
tice or with the welfare of the State. 
Indeed, in these cases the public 
power shall justly prevent such as- 
sociations from forming and shall 
also justly dissolve those already 
formed (Rerum Novarum, par. 72). 


If the United States Government 
cannot dissolve such communist unions, 
as apparently our government cannot, 
then we need a national Right-to-Work 
law which will give workers the legal 
right to withdraw from an association 
which is immoral per se. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act communist unions 
are not outlawed; the only requirement 
of the law is that union leaders must 
sign anti-communist affidavits if they 
wish to use the services of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Archbishop Aloysius Muench, Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Fargo, Apostolic 
Nuncio to Germany, makes the clearest 
statement regarding the requirement 
of conscience:** 


% Catholic Action News, May, 1956. 
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There are situations in which he 
(the worker) cannot in conscience 
be a member of certain unions: they 
may be radical and, in consequence, 
a danger to his faith and morals; 
they may advocate practices which 
are contrary to all dictates of the 
law of God and to acknowledged 
principles of right conduct; in con- 
science he cannot by membership 
abet or approve them. This creates 
a difficult situation for him. Per- 
haps, the only way he can hold his 
job is through membership in such 
a union. : 

It helps him little to be advised 
that he bring about a reform from 
within. Anyone who knows how 
tightly held official positions are in 
unions and how hardened policies of 
action have become will consider 
such advice as a counsel of despair. 
If, then, an opportunity presents 
itself to exercise his right to work 
without belonging to that type of a 
union it would seem that under cir- 
cumstances as outlined he may exer- 
cise it. The dictates of conscience 
take precedence over all other con- 
siderations. 


UNFORTUNATE IDENTIFICATION 
OF SOCIAL ORDER AND 
COLLECTIVISM 


Pope Pius XII in his Christmas Mes- 
sage of 1952 made a strong plea for 
the protection of the liberty, personal 
rights and conscience of the worker. 
These are the real issues involved in 
compulsory unionism. The objective 
of RTW laws is no “ethical myth” 
because they seek to protect the per- 
sonal rights, liberty and conscience of 
the worker from the oppression that 
compulsory unionism, under modern 
conditions of the union movement, en- 
tails. The rights of employers and em- 
ployees to work co-operatively for the 
promotion of social order is in no 
way abridged today under voluntary 
unionism, fully protected as it is by 
law. Those who accuse supporters of 


Right-to-Work laws of social irrespon- 
sibility toward the processes of social 
and economic co-operation because, 
with the Pope, they are solicitous for the 
conscience of the worker, erroneously 
identify social order with collectivism, 
which would make the worker “the ob- 
ject rather than the subject of social 
relations.” A rigid, mechanical, com- 
pulsory form of co-operation, which 
denies the personal rights and liberty 
of the worker, does not promote the 
Christian Social Order, which must, to 
have meaning and vitality, be based 
on voluntarism; rather, such social 
form promotes a collectivist order in 
which morality and rights are deter- 
mined by majority vote, God’s natural 
law denied and the worker’s personal 
rights, under that law, oppressed. 


ROME’S WARNING AGAINST 
LABOR MONOPOLIES 


The Holy Father stated: 


Consciences are today also af- 
flicted by other oppressions. , 
Again, access to employment or to 
places of labor is made to depend 
upon registration in certain parties 
or in certain organizations which 
trace their origin to the labor market. 
Such discriminations are indicative 
of a wrong concept of the proper 
function of labor unions and of their 
essential purpose, which is the pro- 
tection of the interests of the wage 
earner within modern society, which 
has become more and more anony- 
mous and collectivist. . . . 

In fact, is not the essential pur- 
pose of unions the affirmation in prac- 
tice that man is the subject, and not 
the object of social relations? Is it 
not their purpose to protect the in- 
dividual against the collective irre- 
sponsibility of anonymous owners? 
Is it not to represent the person of 
the workers against those who are 
inclined to consider him merely as a 
productive agent with a determined 
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price value? How, therefore, can 
they consider it normal that the pro- 
tection of the personal rights of the 
worker be more and more in the 
hands of an anonymous group, work- 
ing through the agency of immense 
organizations which are of their very 
nature monopolies? The worker, 
thus wronged in the exercise of his 
personal rights, will surely find espe- 
cially painful the oppression of his 
liberty and of his conscience, caught 
as he is in the wheels of a gigantic 
social machine. 

Whoever would think that this 
solicitude of Ours for true liberty is 
without foundation when We speak, 
as We do, to that part of the world 
which is generally called the “free 
world” should consider that, even 
there, first of all, real war and then 
the “cold war” have forcibly driven 
social relations in a direction which 
ultimately curtails the exercise of 
liberty itself, whiie, in another part 
of the world, this tendency has 
reached the ultimate consequences of 
its development." 


While one cannot use this statement 
as one favoring Right-to-Work laws in 
the United States, still it is difficult to 
see how it can be argued that these 
words of the Holy Father do not apply 
to conditions in the United States to- 
day in light of the ponderous evidence 
of “oppression of the personal rights, 
liberty and conscience” of the worker 
under compulsory unionism as dis- 
closed by the McClellan Committee. 
The Pope made it clear that he is 
“solicitous for the true liberty of work- 
ers” not merely in Communist countries 
but for the liberty of workers in the 
“free world.” Some argue that his 
reference to the “free world” does not 
include the United States, but only 
Western Europe. This is a curious 
argument in light of the study of Pro- 
fessor Arthur Lenhoff, Professor of 


“Siz Social Documents of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, pp. 54-55. 
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Law, University of Buffalo Law School, 
entitled “The Problem of Compulsory 
Unionism in Europe,’ in which he 
states that Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria 
and Denmark forbid by law compul- 
sory unionism, while in Sweden and 
Norway compulsory unionism is prac- 
tically nonexistent. 


TIMID CONCESSION OF FACTS, 
AND UNREALISTIC ALTERNATIVES 


Opponents of RTW laws do not 
deny that such grave spiritual danger 
exists when workers are compelled to 
associate with and pay periodic dues, 
initiation fees and assessments to sup- 
port communist, socialist, gangster and 
racketeer union leaders. They argue, 
however, that RTW laws are too dras- 
tic a remedy—that other remedies are 
available to correct this evil. The 
means usually advocated are the use of 
“democratic controls” to rid unions of 
evil leaders. Victor Riesel, whose “In- 
side Labor” column is_ syndicated 
widely, gives us the answer: 


But when you survey the field, you 
find that of 194 national unions, 
exactly 150 have no constitutional 
provision for secret balloting for na- 
tional officers. Of these, 137 choose 
their officers and executive boards 
right at the national convention. 
The rank-and-file just never get the 
chance to vote for anything. This 
means that almost 80 per cent of 
the AFL-CIO’s 16,000,000 members 
never cast a secret ballot for their 
leadership. . . . (South Bend Trib- 
une, April 4, 1957.) 


Louis Hollander, who doubles as CIO 
head and manager of the New York 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, in a frank series of talks 
to the union’s executive board members 





3 American Journal of Comparative Law, 
Winter, 1956. 
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and shop chairmen, complains that 
“there is little sign that the leaders are 
even trying to maintain contact with 
their membership. Some seem to feel 
that union-shop contracts and compul- 
sory check-off of union dues have made 
it unnecessary for them to know what 
the members want or need. . . .” (New 
York Times, Feb. 25, 1957. Emphasis 
added). 

If further evidence is needed to show 
the lack of democratic control by union 
members over their unions and leaders, 
it will be found in the thousands of 
letters that have been sent to the Mc- 
Clellan Committee from union members 
all over the country. Labor leaders 
have told the nation that enemies of 
labor will make use of the revelations 
from these hearings to “kill the labor 
movement.” My sole purpose in refer- 
ring to them here is that remedies other 
than Right-to-Work laws may be ad- 
judged realistic or unrealistic in the 
light of cold facts. 

Robert F. Kennedy, Chief Counsel 
of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Practices in the Labor or 
Management Field, writing as guest 
columnist for Victor Riesel’s “Inside 
Labor,’’® said that since the Commit- 
tee was organized more than 30,000 
letters and telegrams have been re- 
ceived by it, and that they are coming 
in at the rate of 1,000 a week. He 
stated that more than 75% of them 
were from “rank and file union mem- 
bers” and “the principal charges they 
make is undemocratic processes within 
their own local union.” Mr. Kennedy 
concluded that such evidence “is mani- 
festation of long-suppressed grievances 
and undemocratic practices within 
some labor unions. . .” 

Because of the autocratic operation 
of too many modern unions and in- 


% South Bend Tribune, July 25, 1957. 


JUST AND BENEFICIAL 


ability of union members to control 
them, Right-to-Work laws are neces- 
sary to restore control to union mem- 
bers. The best control over a union 
and its leaders is the power of the 
members to withdraw from the union. 
Voluntary unionism is the best method 
to promote good unionism because it 
forces leaders to obey and respect their 
membership. 


UNIONS’ ROLE IN THE 
POLITICAL ARENA 


The other aspect of modern Ameri- 
can unionism that demonstrates the 
extrinsic need for Right-to-Work laws 
is the political activity of today’s labor 
organizations. Mr. Richberg com- 
ments: 


Instead of being a movement of 
workers banded together for the pro- 
tection and advancement of their 
legitimate interests in a free econ- 
omy, the labor movement has now 
become a political movement with 
the objective of establishing a social 
labor government in control of the 
economic and social life of the na- 
tion.17 


How correct Mr. Richberg’s analysis 
is can be seen from the statement of 
Mr. George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO, who abandoning the tradi- 
tional AF of L non-political policy of 
Samuel Gompers and William Green, 
stated on June 7, 1957:18 


We are very, very seriously engaged 
in political action . . . So in the very 
nature of things, we ‘have to use that 
weapon (legislative) and to use it 
we have to go into the political field 
more and more. 


There is nothing secret about the 
political activity of unions. Two books 
sponsored by the UAW-CIO, The CIO 
and the Democratic Party (University 

On. cit., pp. v-vii. 


+ “Political Memo from COPE,” No. 12-57, 
June 13, 1937. 
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of Chicago Press, 1952), by Fay Cal- 
kins (Research Assistant for the Na- 
tional CIO-PAC) and When Labor 
Votes—A Study of Auto Workers by 
Arthur Kornhouser, Harold L. Shep- 
pard and Albert J. Mayer of Wayne 
University, Detroit (University Books, 
Inc., New York), explain the political 
activity of the CIO. Fay Calkins out- 
lines the steps and techniques that 
were used in five different political 
areas ending with the capture of the 
main state offices of Michigan in 1950. 
On April 1, 1957 the UAW demon- 
strated its political power by a com- 
plete sweep of the Michigan State of- 
fices by the Democrats. 

Union political activity is especially 
effective at the local organization level. 
The thousands of union officials in the 
country provide a continuing political 
activity, since the union does not dis- 
band after election day. The union 
technique adopted in Michigan and 
being followed widely throughout the 
country is to furnish the local politi- 
cians with union workers to perform 
organizational work. Such a trained, 
cohesive and continuing organization is 
invaluable to any political party. The 
union political workers are paid by the 
union out of the general union treasury. 
In the same way unions also pay for 
political TV and radio programs, pam- 
phlets, union papers, and newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

Fay Calkins gives an indication of 
how much financial support the CIO 
gave to the Democratic Party of Michi- 
gan in 1950. She states: “Party and 
PAC sources indicate that total party 
and direct contributions amounted to 
$328,519 and that CIO unions contri- 
buted about $211,500 or 64% of this.’’!® 


*On March 11, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court remanded this case to the 
Michigan District Court for prosecution. 
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TAXATION WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION? 


Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., attorney for 
the United Automobile Workers, in his 
oral argument before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, December 
4, 1956 (United States v UAW) de- 
clared that the union had to use dues 
money for political activity. 


Mr. Rauh: The only funds avail- 
able to the union are those that come 
from dues for the purpose of buying 
radio time, television time, and news- 
paper advertising. The small amount, 
sir, that has been able to be col- 
lected as voluntary dollars has all 
gone as contributions to the very 
small contributions to the candidate. 


Justice Reed: You can’t get as 
much from voluntary as you can from 
dues? 


Mr. Rauh: Well, sir, a union man 
thinks he has paid, when he has paid 
his dues, he thinks he has paid for 
bargaining, for legislation, and for 
political activity. He doesn’t feel he 
should pay a second time for political 
activity. That is why it is so hard 
to raise voluntary contributions. 

Our constitution and the constitu- 
tion of all unions sets this up as a 
purpose, political action. When he 
pays his dues, he has paid for his 
political action. He may give an- 
other dollar or two to some candi- 
date for an office, but he doesn’t feel 
he is going to give another some more 
money. 


Apparently many union members 
disagree with Mr. Rauh’s statement 
about what a union man thinks be- 
cause surveys show that union mem- 
bers are opposed to any use of their dues 
money for political action. This was 
clearly shown by the testimony of John 
Feikens, May 17, 1955, before a Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions.”° 


* Vol. 7. The United States Senate—Report 
of Proceedings, Hearings held before Sub- 
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Judge Wenke of the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court in Hanson v Union Pacific 
R.R. Co., 71 N.W. 2d 526, stated in 
the majority opinion that compulsory 
unionism “improperly burdens their 
(workers) right to work and infringes 
upon their freedoms. This is particu- 
larly true as to the latter because it is 
apparent that some of these labor or- 
ganizations advocate political ideas, 
support political candidates, and ad- 
vance national economic concepts which 
may or may not be of an employee’s 
choice.” 

Although the United States Supreme 
Court on May 21, 1956 (351 U.S. 225) 
overruled Nebraska, it ruled narrowly 
on the issues involved: 


If other conditions are in fact im- 
posed, or if the exaction of dues, ini- 
tiation fees, or assessments is used as 
a cover for forcing ideological con- 
formity or other action in contraven- 
tion of the First Amendment, this 
judgment will not prejudice the de- 
cision in that case. For we pass nar- 
rowly on § 2 Eleventh of the Railway 
Labor Act. We only hold that the 
requirement for financial support of 
the collective-bargaining agency by 
all who receive the benefits of its 
work is within the power of Congress 
under the Commerce Clause and does 
not violate either the First or the 
Fifth Amendment. We express no 
opinion on the use of other conditions 
to secure or maintain membership in 
a labor organization operating under 
a union or closed shop agreement 
(351 U.S. at p. 238). 


Another case (Sandsberry v Inter- 
national Association of Machinists) in- 
volving compulsory unionism on the 
Santa Fe Railroad was decided by the 
Texas Supreme Court, July 25, 1956 
(295 S.W. 2d 412). The Texas Court, 


committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
Federal Elections Act of 1955, Testimony of 
John Feikens, May 15, 1955, Wash., D. C. 
pp. 520-523. 


conforming to the decision of the US. 
Supreme Court in the Hanson Case, 
upheld the validity of the union shop, 
but stated that membership require- 
ment was only “formal and fictional.” 
Justice Culver in the majority opinion 
stated: 


But regardless of any conditions 
for membership set forth in any 
union constitution or by-laws... the 
membership requirements . . . of the 
union shop statute are merely formal 
and fictional aside from the financial 
obligation. The unwilling em- 
ployee need assume no pledge of con- 
formity nor promise of obedience, nor 
even make application for member- 
ship to retain employment under the 
union shop contract (p. 415). 


On June 10, 1957, Looper v Georgia 
Southern & Florida Railway Co., was 
decided by the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia. Chief Justice Duckworth, speak- 
ing for the Court, said: 


While Railway Emp. Dept. v Han- 
son (U.S. 225, Supra), upheld the 
validity of a closed-shop contract 
executed under section 2, Eleventh, 
that opinion clearly indicates that 
that court would not approve a re- 
quirement that one join the union if 
his contributions thereto were used as 
this petition alleges [to support ideo- 
logical and political doctrines and 
candidates which plaintiffs are un- 
wiling to support and in which they 
do not believe]. . . 

We must render judgment now 
upon this precise question. We do 
not believe one can constitutionally 
be compelled to contribute money to 
support ideas, policies, and candi- 
dates which he opposes. We believe 
his right to immunity from such ex- 
action is superior to any claim the 
union can make upon him. 


In line with these court decisions is 
the recommendation of Professor John 
V. Spielmans who, in a recent article 
“Bargaining Fee versus Union Shop,””! 


= Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Vol. 10, no. 4, July, 1957. 
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questions “the justification of demand- 
ing that all such workers become union 
members.” This leads him to recom- 
mend a “formula for union security” 
which would “take the wind out of the 
sails of the right-to-work movement” 
and according to which “union security 
contracts would require as a condition 
of employment that every worker cov- 
ered by the agreement pay a fee to the 
bargaining agent, but not become a 
member of the union.” Spielmans’ pro- 
posal reopens the old question whether 
the wage earner may be compelled 
against his will to pay a union for its 
services as a_ collective-bargaining 
agency. The union has no moral or 
equitable claim for compensation from 
a man who has not sought and does not 
want the services that are thrust upon 
him. As already shown, unions sought 
the right to represent all employees in 
the bargaining unit whether members 
of the union or not in order to augment 
their power, and they have no just claim 
for added compensation for doing some- 
thing that is in their own interest. 
They have adequate organizational se- 
curity without the ability to require 
these payments by non-members.” 

It ill behooves clergymen who argue 
so strongly for a compulsory unionism, 
which necessarily means compulsory 
contribution for causes both political 
and economic to which many members 
are opposed, to forget that the First 
Amendment to the Bill of Rights (the 
Amendment that constitutionally guar- 
antees the very existence of unions as 
private associations) guarantees free- 
dom of religion in this country. 

In nine of the original Colonies there 
existed, until the Revolution, an “estab- 


“This subject is more fully developed in 
Keller, The Case for Right-to-Work Laws, 
41-45. 
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lished” church which was supported 
out of public funds. Because of opposi- 
tion to the “establishment,” ideological 
conformity and compulsory member- 
ship and attendance had been dropped 
by the time of the Revolution and only 
financial support of the “established”’ 
church was demanded of non-members 
In 1784 Patrick Henry led a faction 
in the Virginia General Assembly seek- 
ing enactment of a general assessment 
bill for the support of religion. The 
opponents of this measure, led by James 
Madison, secured its defeat in 1785. 
Thereafter, Madison successfully guided 
through the assembly the famous “‘Stat- 
ute of Virginia for Religious Freedom”’ 
which had been drafted by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and which declared in its pre- 
amble that “to compel a man to fur- 
nish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he dis- 
believes and abhors, is sinful and ty- 
rannical.”’ 


CONCLUSION 


It remains for me to conclude. When 
I was invited by THe HoMILETIC AND 
PastTorAL Review to present my side of 
this question, I was quick to accept the 
invitation. It is fitting and well that 
priests discuss this vital question be- 
cause it is of the highest moral impor- 
tance. As priests we have a common 
goal and common duties, and it is tragic 
that some priests are labeled as pro- 
labor (with the unfortunate inference 
of being anti-capital) or pro-capital 
(with the incredible implication that 
any priest could oppose the legitimate 
demands of God’s poor). Above all else 
we are priests, all of us enjoined with 
the responsibility of caring for the souls 
of the rich and poor alike, working un- 
der the command “to restore all things 
in Christ.” 





(Ame a) 





Right-to-Work Laws: 
Unjust and Harmful 


: so-called Right-to-Work 
(RTW) laws are, like the apple that 
the subtle serpent gave to Eve and she 
to Adam, “fair to the eyes, and delight- 
ful to behold.”? However, the 18 States 
that have been deceived into enacting 
their RTW laws must, like Adam and 
Eve, stand naked and ashamed in the 
light of the principles of natural law, 
moral order, commutative and social 
justice, and the declared policy of the 
United States. 

The essence and object of these so- 
called RTW laws is not “compulsory 
unionism vs. voluntary unionism, that 
and nothing more.’ The essence and 
object of the so-called RTW laws is to 
make it illegal for stockholders through 
their management and the legal major- 
ity of their employees through their 
legal representative—the union—to en- 
ter into mutually agreeable collective- 
bargaining contracts that require, as a 
condition of employment, only finan- 
cial support of the union. At the same 
time the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
Railway Labor Act legally forces and 
compels the union to represent and pro- 
tect all of the employees covered by the 
collective-bargaining contract whether 
they are union or nonunion employees. 

These RTW laws are a classical case 


* Genesis 3, 6. 

*Rev. Edward A. Keller, CS.C., The Case 
for Right-to-Work Laws (Heritage Founda- 
tion, Chicago, IIl., 1956), p. 5. 


By JEROME L. TONER, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


of “creeping Socialism” clothed in the 
sheepish appearances of the rights of 
freedom of contract, property, and free- 
dom of choice for the individual em- 
ployee, while in actuality they are one 








Dean of Industrial Relations, St. Mar- 
tin’s College, Olympia, Washington, 
Father Toner is the only priest to have 
served under Presidential appointment 
as U. 8. Delegate to the International 
Labor Organization abroad. Arbiter of 
American Arbitration Association and 
U. S. Mediation and Conciliation, he is 
a respected authority on industrial re- 
lations. 





of the ravenous wolves of the State’s 
unwarranted interventionism with the 
same sacred individual and collective 
rights of freedom of contract, property, 
and freedom of choice of stockholders, 
management, majority of employees 
and their union. 

The RTW laws are a bellweather ex- 
pression of that decadent American eco- 
nomic, political, legislative and juridi- 
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cal thinking which Roscoe Pound de- 
scribed as “. . . ultra-individualism, an 
uncompromising insistence upon indivi- 
dual interests and individual pro- 
perty.’* In fact, the philosophy of the 
RTW laws is pregnant with the prin- 
ciple that the individual man is inde- 
pendent of any society and is the final 
arbiter of the natural law and moral 
order. 

My thesis herein presented deals 
only with the philosophy and principles 
of the so-called RTW laws, union-se- 
curity contracts, collective bargaining 
and American unionism. It in no way 
deals with the abuses of these institu- 
tions. Individuals, be they gangsters, 
racketeers, union leaders or officers, em- 
ployers or industrial counselors who 
abuse their position or power are to be 
condemned and curbed with all the 
power at our command. However, in- 
stitutions should not be condemned and 
curbed or outlawed because of their 
abuse by individuals. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION 


The RTW laws are clearly contrary 
to the principles of natural law, moral 
order, commutative and social justice, 
and the public policy of the United 
States because, inter alia: 


(1) they were conceived in deceit, 
born in the sin of fraud and pro- 
moted by the adversaries of col- 
lective bargaining, union-security 
contracts and organized labor; 

(2) they are based on the false and 
erroneous conception that a judi- 
cially cognizable “right-to-work”’ 
exists; 

(3) without reason or need they de- 
prive stockholders, management, 
employees and their union of 
their natural law, moral order, 
commutative and social justice, 
and constitutional rights; 


* Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common 
Law. pp. 36. 37. Italics supplied. 
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(4) and they aid, abet, comfort, en- 
courage and legalize the inequit- 
able, unjust and immoral activi- 
ties of the “free riders’* under 
the collective-bargaining con- 
tract. 


I. DECEIT AND FRAUD 
OF RTW LAWS 


The RTW laws are the dubious chil- 
dren of that peccable parent—The 
American Plan—whose shrewd sire, the 
Open Shop, conceived, declared and 
fought the first national RTW war on 
collective bargaining, union-security 
contracts,> and organized labor in the 
United States. The present 1957 RTW 
laws, which outlaw all forms of union- 
security contracts in 18 States, are 
nothing more or less than an amazingly 
deceptive, legalized cold-war activation 
of the bloody bitter battles of the Open- 
Shop and American-Plan RTW wars. 


OPEN-SHOP RTW WAR—1900-1910 


The Open-Shop RTW declaration of 
war was made by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers (NAM) at its 


*Free Riders—those “employees who re- 
ceive the benefits of union representation but 
are unwilling to contribute their share of 
financial support to such a union.” Radio 
Officers Union v Labor Board 347 US. 17, 40, 
1954. See Railway Employees Dept. v Han- 
son, 351 U.S. 225, 1956. 

* Before the Taft-Hartley Law union-secur- 
ity contracts were generally of three types: 
(1) the Closed Shop—requiring union mem- 
bership before and during employment; (2) 
the Union Shop—requiring union member- 
ship generally 30 days after and during em- 
ployment; and (3) Maintenance-of-Member- 
ship Shop—requiring no one to join the union, 
but only requiring those who join to main- 
tain their membership for the life of the con- 
tract. Under the Taft-Hartley Law and the 
Railway Labor Act, union-security contract 
means that an employee, under a union-shop 
contract and a union employee under a main- 
tenance-of-membership contract, must, as a 
condition of employment, do nothing more or 
nothing less than tender dues and initiation 
fees under the Taft-Hartley Law, and dues, 
initiation fees or assessments under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Under federal law the union- 
security contract does not require anyone to 
join any union or to have membership in any 
union. 
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1903 New Orleans convention when it 
passed its Open-Shop Resolution. That 
Open-Shop Resolution was a_ public 
declaration of war on collective bar- 
gaining, union-security contracts, and 
organized labor. It demanded “No per- 
son should be refused employment or 
in any way discriminated against on 
account of membership or non-member- 
ship in any labor  organization.”® 
NAM’s Open-Shop Resolution was 
identical in letter and spirit with the 
typical preamble and public policy 
statement of our present State RTW 
laws. These RTW laws generally and 
uniformly declare that “the right of 
person to work shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of membership or 
non-membership in any labor organiza- 
tion.’ 

The Open-Shop RTW war was, as 
NAM’s President Parry admitted, a 
“  . . fight against organized labor.”® 
He also frankly admitted that “. 
it was an inevitable departure . 
(because) a negative, passive attitude 
towards a movement which had already 
inflicted injury to industrial progress 
would be ineffectual, meaningless, and 
worse than no policy at all.”® This 
NAM Open-Shop RTW declaration of 
war on organized labor was so shocking 
to the conservative Wall Street Journal 
that it countered with a strong editorial 
entitled “Nothing To Be Gained By 
Violence.’’?° 

The Open-Shop RTW forces im- 
mediately organized Open-Shop Em- 
ployers Associations, Citizens Alliances 
and a National Citizen’s Industrial 
Association chairmanned by NAM’s 


* Proceedings of the _—— Association of 
Manufacturers, 1903, 166. 
* Code of Virginia 1954 Cum. Supp. Vol. 6, 
Title 40, Ch. 4, Art. 3. 
* Proceedings of NAM, 1903, p. 16. 
* Ibid., p. 16. ‘Enclosure cuolied. 
” Ibid., 1904, p. 133. 


President Parry. These RTW employ- 
ers’ associations openly and violently 
attacked not only all forms of union- 
security contracts but also the very 
institution of unionism. They urged 
and, in some instances, compelled and 
forced all members of these employers’ 
associations to give preference to non- 
union-made goods and non-union em- 
ployees. 

With flagrant injustice that was 
patently contrary to their publicly pro- 
claimed policy of non-discrimination, 
they directed their members to im- 
mediately fire and blacklist all union 
employees. Moreover, these employers 
established a “White List” of all loyal 
employees who had done more than 60 
days of strikebreaking. 

The RTW Open-Shop war on collec- 
tive bargaining, union-security con- 
tracts and organized labor had no 
greater general than NAM’s President 
James Kirby Jr. He did not hesitate 
to tell NAM’s national convention dele- ” 
gates that “The American Federation 
of Labor is engaged in an open war 
against Jesus Christ and his cause.” 
President Kirby and most of the NAM- 
ites were convinced that “The domina- 
tion of labor wnionism in our industry 
is fundamentally wrong in principle, 
unsound in economics, and in direct 
conflict with our underlying principles 
of individual freedom.” 


AMERICAN-PLAN RTW 
WAR—1919-1929 


The second RTW war was fought 
under the patriotic title of The Ameri- 
can Plan. It began when employer 
members of President Wilson’s 1919 
National Industrial Conference could 
not persuade the public and labor mem- 
bers of that Conference to adopt the 


" Tbid. 1911, p. 68. 
% Tbid. 1911, p. 68. Italics supplied. 
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Open-Shop RTW plan as an integral 
part of the national program of indus- 
trial relations principles. The Ameri- 
can-Plan RTW war was a perfected 
renewal of the Open-Shop RTW war. 

NAM’s President Mason sponsored 
the renewal of “. . . the staunch and 
vigorous campaign for the open shop 
which we as an association persistently 
urged.’?* Open-shop associations were 
organized in nearly every large city of 
most of the States. Paradoxically, em- 
ployers were denied the right and free- 
dom not to join these open-shop em- 
ployers’ associations. In some areas 
employers who refused to join the open- 
shop employers’ association were re- 
fused materials and denied credit. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce raised more than a million dollars 
to aid NAM which, according to NAM’s 
President Edgerton, “for twenty-three 
years had been big brother to the open- 
shop principle.”4* If one can ever 
prove any causal relationship between 
a RTW law and its effect on union 
membership it must be concluded that 
The American-Plan RTW war was ex- 
tremely successful. Union member- 
ship in the American Federation of 
Labor, which normally increases in 
prosperity, decreased drastically during 
the unprecedented 1919-1929 business 
boom of The American-Plan RTW war. 
Membership in 1920 was more than 
5,000,000, less than 3,500,000 in 1929. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK 
CAMPAIGN: 1944-197? 


The States’ so-called RTW laws, 
from Florida’s in 1944 to Indiana’s in 
1957, are identical in philosophy and 
objective with the Open-Shop and 
American-Plan RTW wars on collec- 
tive bargaining, union-security con- 


8 Ibid. 1920, p. 110. 
% Ibid. 1926, p. 63. 
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tracts, and organized labor. The pres- 
ent RTW laws differ from their parent 
and grandparent in the (1) ste and 
(2) area of their battles, and (3) the 
scope of their propaganda. 

The site of the present RTW 
campaign has shifted from the economic 
arena to the public-opinion, political 
and legislative fields. There was also 
a shift from the absolute right of con- 
tract for employers to the absolute right 
of contract for employees. The area 
of the campaigns has shifted from the 
federal or national level to the state 
level. The scope of the propaganda has 
shifted from an attack on collective 
bargaining and organized labor to a 
concentration on the “unAmericanism”’ 
of union-security contracts. 

The sponsors and promoters of the 
RTW laws have clearly deceived the 
honest, upright and sincere citizens of 
the RTW States. They have made 
them believe that the RTW laws are 
powerful panaceas for all the evils and 
abuses of collective bargaining and 
American unionism. With method and 
malice the sponsors and promoters of 
the RTW laws have confused “insti- 
tutional use” with “personal abuse.” 
Abuses, all too frequent in some unions, 
must be and are here condemned. 


II. FALSE AND ERRONEOUS 
CONCEPTION OF THE 
“RIGHT TO WORK” 


One of the universally false and er- 
roneous conceptions of the “right to 
work” maintains and demands, as 
Father Keller does, that every person 
has “. . . a constitutional and natural 
right to work (free) from the restric- 
tions of compulsory union membership, 
which restricts the exercise of the right 
to work only to members of a union.”!® 

Neither does one “further truth and 


* Keller, op. cit., p. 7. Enclosure supplied. 
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justice (nor) shed further light on the 
controversial topic’? of the RTW laws 
by saying, as does Father Keller, that 
the “Right-to-Work in the American 
sense means that any worker, having 
the necessary qualifications, has the op- 
portunity to seek work from whom he 
wishes, where he wishes and without 
undue interference.”!* 

Everyone, indeed, must agree that 
workers have the right to seek work 
from whom and where they wish. No 
one, however, should agree, as the RTW 
philosophers gratuitously claim, that 
(1) workers have the right to specify 
and determine all or any of the “neces- 
sary qualifications” of the present or 
prospective employees, or that (2) a 
union-security contract, that is mu- 
tually agreeable to stockholders and 
management, the majority of the em- 
ployees and their legal representative— 
the union—is an “undue interference” 
with the “right to work.” 

Such a definition of the RTW is 
simply begging the question. It is as- 
suming what is to be proved. It rep- 
resents an extremely distorted view of 
the normal, common, and legally ap- 
proved hiring, personnel, and discharge 
procedures of the American Free Enter- 
prise and Free Market economy. 

In the absence of statute or private 
contract, the employer generally has 
the right to “hire and fire at will.’’® 
He can refuse to hire any prospective 
employee or discharge any employee 
with or without cause without in the 
least “denying or abridging” a person’s 
so-called “right to work.”’® He can 
refuse to hire any prospective employee 


* Ibid., p. 7. Enclosure supplied. 
», Lbid. , p. 6. Italics supplied. 

% American Jurist, “Master and Servant,” 
Sec. 34. Smith v General Motors Corp., 40L. 
R.R.M. 2416, 2421 (Ind. Ct. App. 1957). 

*See, eg., Jones v American President 
Lines, Ltd., 308 P. 2d 393 (Cal. Ct. App. 1957). 


solely because he or his agent does not 
believe that the prospective employee 
will be “industrially compatible” or a 
good member of the “employment 
team.” The Constitution and laws of 
United States permit the employer and 
the legal representative of his employees 
to make a “union employment team” 
one of the “necessary qualifications” of 
employment. 

One would indeed be blind not to 
recognize the fundamental difference 
and essential distinction between (1) 
the existence of the “right to work” and 
(2) its exercise, or use. One can exer- 
cise the “right to work” by (1) working 
for himself, or (2) working for someone 
else—being employed. Only in the 
latter sense of “being employed by 
someone else” does the “right to work” 
have any real relevancy for the RTW 
laws and the surrounding controversy. 

The exercise of the “right to work” 
for some employer means nothing more, 
in any realistic sense, than (1) the 
privilege of applying for a job or posi- 
tion, and (2) the right to accept or re- 
ject the moral and legal contract of 
employment tendered. While natural- 
law and moral-order “right to work” 
may give every employee the right to 
demand the normal family living sav- 
ing wage from his employer, none of 
the RTW philosophers, promoters or 
States recognize or enforce this right. 
There is no constitutional or statutory 
power that enables a prospective em- 
ployee to prescribe or proscribe any of 
the terms of legal employment. 

The privilege of applying for a job or 
a position means that the worker has no 
right even to apply for a job. The em- 
ployer must positively or implicitly in- 
vite him onto his property to make a job 
application, otherwise the worker ap- 
plying for a job may be liable under the 
law of trespass. 

The right to accept or reject the con- 
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tract tendered by a prospective em- 
ployer is based on the fundamental right 
of property and contract. The prospec- 
tive employee has no legal right to set 
down any of the terms of an employ- 
ment contract. 

The constitutional powers and statu- 
tory limitations of the Taft-Hartley 
Law and the Railway Labor Act, as 
interpreted by the courts, do not deprive 
an employer and the union legally repre- 
senting his employees of the right of 
mutually agreeing to a union-shop con- 
tract that requires, as a condition of 
employment, “financial support of the 
collective-bargaining agency by all who 
receive benefits of its work.’”° Further- 
more, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said that such union-shop 
contracts are “within the power of 
Congress under the Commerce clause 
and do not violate either the First or 
Fifth Amendments.’”! When the same 
Court has said that the “loss of a par- 
ticular job or position (the “right to 
work”) is not a loss of life or liberty,’’*” 
how can the RTW philosophers and 
proponents hold that loss of a job be- 
cause of a union-shop contract is loss 
of life and liberty which the RTW laws 
are supposed to protect? 

A doubly fatal error concerning the 
RTW laws is to say, as Father Keller 
says, that “ ‘Right-to-Work’ laws seek 
to protect the right of the worker to (1) 
join or (2) not to join a union by mak- 
ing illegal, as a condition of employ- 
ment, membership or non-membership 
in a union.”*% This error is com- 
pounded by saying, as he does, that 
“.. the right not to join is a necessary 


” Railway Employees Dept. v Hanson 351 
US. 225, 238 (1956). Italics supplied. 

* Thid. 

*# American Communication Assn. v Douds 
339 U.S. 382,409 (1950). Enclosure supplied. 

* Keller, op. cit., p. 5. Enclosure supplied. 
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corollary of the right to joi the 
union) .”’*4 

In the first place, unions are volun- 
tary associations in the eyes of the law. 
No one has a legal right to join any 
voluntary association. Therefore, no 
one has a legal right to join any union.*° 
Since, however, there is no legal right to 
join a union, the corollary legal right 
not to join a union, which Father Keller 
says necessarily rests on the right to 
join a union, is baseless and void. 

In the second place, union-security 
contracts, permitted by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and the Railway Labor Act, do 
not condition employment upon mem- 
bership in any labor union or organiza- 
tion. To hold that one must join a 
union or have membership in a union 
as a condition of employment under 
federal union-security contracts is as 
absurd as it is antiquated. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has categorically contradicted all 
the false and erroneous compulsory 
unionism charges by unequivocally de- 
claring that the “. . . legislative his- 
tory (of the Taft-Hartley Law) clearly 
indicates that Congress intended to 
yrevent utilization of union security 
agreements for any other purpose than 
to compel payment of union dues and 
fees. Thus Congress recognized the 
validity of unions’ concern about ‘free 
riders,’ employees who receive benefits 


* Tbid., p.91 Enclosure and italics supplied. 

* Ross uv Ebert, 82 N.W. 2d 315 (1957) 
Kanzler v Linoleum, Carpet & Soft Tile 
Workers, 20 Wash. 2d, 718, 149 P.2d (1944); 
Shein v Ross, 12 N.Y.S. 2d 87 (1939) ; Maguire 
v Buckley, 301 Mass. 355, 17 N.E. 2d 170 
(1938). The rule has been summarized as 
follows: “Membership in a voluntary associa- 
tion is a privilege which may be accorded or 
withheld, and not a right which can be gained 
independently and then enforced. The courts 
cannot compel the admission of an individual 
into such an association, and if his application 
is refused, he is entirely without legal remedy, 
no matter how arbitrary or unjust may be his 
exclusion.” 5 American Jurist, “Associations 
and Clubs,” Sec. 113. 
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of union representation but are unwill- 
ing to contribute their share of financial 
support to the union, and gave unions 
the power to contract to meet that prob- 
lem while withholding from unions the 
power to cause the discharge of em- 
ployees for any other reason.’”*° 

Father Keller and the RTW pro- 
moters rest their whole RTW case on 
“eompulsory unionism vs. voluntary 
unionism, that and nothing more.’?? 
However, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has categorically held 
that “union security agreements (can- 
not be used) for any other purpose than 
to compel payment of union dues and 
fees.”*8 | Union-security agreements 
cannot be used to compel employees to 
join any union. Therefore, the “com- 
pulsory unionism” claims of the RTW 
promoters are baseless and their cause 
ceaseless. They dare not fight the issue 
of RTW vs. union-security contracts on 
the justification of paying fees and dues 
to the union that is legally bound to 
represent and protect all those covered 
by the contract. 


Ill. RTW LAWS vs COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING RIGHTS 


Basic justice demands that the RTW 
laws, like every law, must be an ordi- 
nance of reason made for the common 
good. The conformity of the RTW 
laws with basic justice of natural law 
and the moral order depends primarily 
on their (1) object and on the (2) ef- 
fects which naturally and necessarily 
result from the RTW laws. 


OBJECT OF THE RTW LAWS 


The immediate and direct object of 
the RTW laws is, as Section 14(b) of 


* Radio Officers Union v NLRB 347 US. 
17, 14 (1954). Enclosure supplied. 

* Keller, op. cit. p. 5. 

ee, Radio Officers Union v NLRB 347 US. 
17, 41; 98 L ed. 455. Enclosure supplied. 


the Taft-Hartley Law indicates, to per- 
mit States to outlaw “. . . agreements 
requiring membership in a labor organ- 
ization as a condition of employment.’”® 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States, when passing on the constitu- 
tionality of the State RTW laws, un- 
equivocally declared that the object of 
the RTW laws was “Precisely . 
(to) forbid employers acting alone or 
in concert with labor organizations de- 
liberately to restrict employment to 
none but union members.’’*® One of the 
most astute defenders of the RTW laws 
in the United States—attorney Jona- 
than C. Gibson, Vice-President of the 
Santa Fe Railroad—holds that the ob- 
ject of the RTW laws is to outlaw 
union-security contracts. He said “The 
laws restricting compulsory union mem- 
bership agreements are commonly and 
quite accurately called right to work 
laws,’’31 

This immediate, direct and sole ob- 
ject of the RTW laws—outlawing of 
union-security contracts—cannot be 
brought into conformity with natural 
law, moral order or the constitutional 
rights of all the parties involved in a 
legal collective-bargaining contract be- 
cause the law is not an ordinance of 
reason made for the common good. 
Such an object is an arbitrary, capri- 
cious, unreasonable and unwarranted 
violation of the collective-bargaining 
property, contractual, and freedom-of- 
choice rights of stockholders, manage- - 
ment, employees and their legal repre- 
sentative—the union—to enter into a 
union-security contract which they mu- 
tually consider to be a psychological 
necessity of industrial democracy for 


* 49 Stat. 449, Sect. 14(b). 

® Lincoln Federal Union v. Northwest Iron 
& Metal Co. 335 U.S. 525, 530 (1949). En- 
closure supplied. 

* J. C. Gibson, The Legal and Moral Basis 
of Right-to-Work Laws, p. 1. 
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increasing profits, improving real wages 
and conditions of work for all em- 
ployees, and for the common good. 

State RTW laws are a clearcut case 
of political and governmental inter- 
ventionism, which Petro, in his recent 
book on The Labor Policy of the Free 
Society, says “. . . serves mainly to 
confuse and to debilitate collective bar- 
gaining and employer-union-employee 
relations.”*? Both advocates and ad- 
versaries of the RTW laws can, I be- 
lieve, agree with Petro when he declares 
that “Intervention into the collective- 
bargaining process (as provided by the 
RTW laws) means both expropriation 
and the end of free collective bargain- 
ing.’’38 


It is precisely because the RTW laws 
are (1) “both expropriation” of the 
property, contractual, and free choice 
rights of stockholders, management, ma- 
jority of the employees and their union 
and (2) “the end of free collective bar- 
gaining” that their object cannot be 
brought into conformity with natural 
law, moral order, constitutional rights 
and the common good. 

The hidden but logical conclusion of 
the RTW philosophy of individual free- 
dom is the ultimate establishment of 
the absolute right of each employee to 
bargain individually for himself. In- 
dividual bargaining is a necessary de- 
mand of the RTW philosophy of the 
“free market” which requires “interper- 
sonal economic relationships proceeding 
largely on a basis of voluntary, in- 
dividual negotiations between buyers 
and sellers of all commodities and serv- 
ices.”** The principles of the “free 
market” economy consider labor a com- 


“Sylvestro Petro, The Labor Policy of the 
Free Society (1957), p. 225. 

*Tbid. Enclosure supplied. 

* Ibid., p. 175. 
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modity—a principle contrary to the 
laws of the United States. 


EFFECTS OF THE RTW LAWS 


The RTW laws affect chiefly (1) the 
parties to the collective-bargaining con- 
tract, (2) the employee who does not 
want to support the union, and (3) the 
common good. The effect on each party 
is positively bad. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to measure the exact effect on all 
the parties. However, logic, reason and 
the weight of respectable authority is 
on the side of the general detrimental 
and damaging effect of the RTW laws. 

The most damaging effect of the 
RTW laws is that they deprive stock- 
holders, management, majority of the 
employees and their union of their prop- 
erty, contractual and freedom-of-choice 
right to make a union-security contract. 
No one advocates that the federal or 
state governments should compel and 
force employers and unions to make 
union-security contracts. However, in- 
dustrial democracy and men skilled in 
it demand that union-security contracts 
should be left to the freedom of choice 
of the parties to the contract. 

The most exhaustive and probably 
the most learned study done on the 
RTW laws was done by the 80th Taft- 
Hartley Congress. They had witnesses 
from labor management and the public. 
They took more than 7,000 pages of 
testimony and statistics. Senators Ball 
and Byrd introduced a RTW amend- 
ment to the Taft bill. They gave full 
debate to the merits of a RTW law. 
Senator Taft, never accused of being a 
radical or communist, summarized: 


We considered the arguments (of 
the RTW forces) very carefully in 
the committee and I myself came to 
the conclusion that since there had 
been for such a long time so many 
union shops in the United States, 
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since in many trades it was entirely 
customary and had worked satisfac- 
torily, I at least was not willing to go 
to the extent of abolishing the possi- 
bility of a union-shop contract... . 
I think it would be a mistake to go to 
the extent of absolutely outlawing a 
contract which provides for a union 
shop, requiring all employees to join 
the union, if that arrangement meets 
with the approval of the employer 
and meets with the approval of a 
majority of the employees and is em- 
bodied in a written contract.%5 


The conservative 80th Congress, lead by 
Senator Taft, declared the public policy 
of the United States to be against the 
RTW laws by a decisive vote of 57 to 
21.* 

President Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
Labor, James P. Mitchell, formerly an 
outstanding industrial relations execu- 
tive for a large New York firm, cate- 
gorically condemns the RTW laws. He 
said that the RTW laws would “do 
more harm than good (because) they 
result in undesirable and unnecessary 
limitations upon the freedom of work- 
ing men and women and their employers 
to bargain collectively upon conditions 
of work.’’37 

It is generally assumed, but rarely 
demonstrated, that stockholders and 
management are opposed to union-se- 
curity contracts. Time magazine, in re- 
porting labor’s protest at the passing of 
the RTW law in Indiana, said, “More 
significant, as a sign of how U:S.-style 
enlightened capitalism looks at labor 
management relations, was the unpub- 
licized opposition, while the measure 
was in the legislative mill, of several 
Indiana big businessmen. Among them; 
executives of Radio Corp. of America, 


*93 Daily Cong. Rec. 5087, 5088, May 9, 


1947. Enclosure supplied. 
* Ibid. March 9, 1947, 5091. 
* James P. Mitchell, Sec. of Labor, CIO 


Convention, Los Angeles, Dec. 7, 1954, 


US.D.L. 889. 


Seagrams (liquor), the Allison Division 
(turbo jet engines) of General Motors, 
and Cummins Engine. . . .”°* 

The effects of the RTW laws on 
unions may be debatable. There is, 
however, no debate about the fact that 
the RTW laws are not passed to 
strengthen unions. Meyers, in his study 
of the effect of the Texas RTW law on 
unions, was never more correct when he 
said, “It is virtually impossible to meas- 
ure the precise effect of (RTW) laws 
on union organization for no one can 
know what would have happened in 
another statutory environment.”*® 


NON-UNION EMPLOYEES 


Union-security contracts violate no 
rights of the individual non-union em- 
ployee. Union-security contracts are 
in complete conformity with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Taft- 
Hartley and the Railway Labor laws. 
A non-union employee under a union- 
security contract cannot complain of a 
violation of his right to work when he 
is required to comply with the terms of 
a legal union-security contract. The 
Supreme Court has said that “One has 
no constitutional ‘remedy’ against the 
lawful conduct of another.’”*° A RTW 
law that seeks such a “remedy” is a 
violation of the rights of others, which 
is an evil. 


EFFECTS OF RTW LAWS 
ON THE COMMON GOOD 


The RTW laws are contrary to the 
common good because they try to make 
the right of the individual employee to 


* Time, March 11, 1957, p. 20. 

* Meyers, “Effects of Right-to-Work Laws: 
A Study of the Texas Act,” Industrial & Labor 
Relations Review, Oct. 1955. 

“Senn v Tile Layers Union 301 US. 468, 
483 (1937); See Colgate-Palmolive-Peet v 
NLRB 338 US. 355 (1949); American Com- 
funications Assn. v Dowds 339 US. 362, 
Railway Employees Dept., v Hanson 351 
US. 225, 76 S.Ct. 714. 
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do as he pleases superior and paramount 
to the collective-bargaining rights of 
stockholders, management, majority of 
the employees, their union and the 
common good. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals said that “The purpose of the 
(Railway Labor) Act was not to 
guarantee to them the right of collective 
bargaining for the purpose of preserv- 
ing industrial peace.’’*? 

The superiority of the common good 
collective-bargaining rights over the 
individual bargaining rights is strongly 
stated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It has said that “The 
very purpose of providing by (the Na- 
tional Labor Relations) statute for the 
collective agreement is to supersede the 
terms of separate agreements with terms 
which reflect the strength and bargain- 
ing power and serve the welfare of the 
group. . . . The workman is free, if 
he values his own bargaining position 
more than that of the group, to vote 
against representation; but the majority 
rules, and if it collectivizes the employ- 
ment bargain, individual advantages or 
favors will generally in practice go in 
as a contribution to the collective re- 
sult.’’* 

An even stronger statement for the 
common good and a realistic right to 
work was made by the United States 
Supreme Court when it said, “The 
choice by the Congress for the union 
shop as a stabilizing force seems to us 
to be an allowable one. . One 
would have to be blind to history to 
assert that trade unionism did not en- 
hance and strengthen the right to work. 
To require, rather than induce, the 
beneficiaries of trade unionism to con- 
tribute to its costs may not be the wisest 
course. But Congress might well be- 


“Steele Case. 
“J. I. Case Co. v NLRB 321 US. 332, 64 
Sup. Ct. 576 (1944). 
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lieve that it would help to insure the 
right to work in and along the arteries 
of interstate commerce. . . . We hold 
that the requirement for financial sup- 
port of the collective-bargaining agency 
(the union) by all who receive the bene- 
fits of its work is within the power of 
Congress under the Commerce Clause 
and does not violate either the First or 
Fifth Amendments.’ 


IV. RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 
LEGALIZE INJUSTICE 


The RTW laws aid, abet, comfort, 
encourage and legalize the inequitable, 
unjust, and immoral activities of the 
“free riders” under the legal collective- 
bargaining contract. The RTW laws, 
like all laws, must be an ordinance of 
reason made for the common good and 
based on natural law and the moral 
order, otherwise they are unjust and 
immoral. 

The RTW laws, like divorce laws, 
legalize the unjust and immoral actions 
of men—“free riders”’—while natural 
law and the moral order command and 
demand that the “free riders” (1) sup- 
port and (2) join their union. It is 
more than illogical to say that the RTW 
“laws, because they permit voluntary 
unionism, can be held to be moral be- 
cause, assuming an obligation to join 
(the union), they do not hinder the ful- 
fillment of that obligation.’4* It would 
be just as logical to say that divorce 
laws can be held to be moral because 
they do not hinder the fulfillment of the 
marriage obligation. 

It is my personal opinion that there is 
a per se general duty and obligation (al- 
though per accidens in particular cir- 


“Railway Employees Dept. v Hanson, 351 
US. 225, 76 S. Ct. 714. 

“Keller, op. cit., p. 54. 
italics supplied. 
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cumstances there may be no duty or 
obligation), for all employees covered 
by a legal collective-bargaining con- 
tract under federal law in the United 
States today to (1) support and (2) 
join the union making and executing 
that contract. Furthermore, I hold that 
this duty and obligation (1) to support 
the union is binding under commuta- 
tive justice, and the duty and obliga- 
tion (2) to join the union is binding 
under social justice. 

This per se general duty and obliga- 
tion to (1) support and (2) to join the 
union making and executing the collec- 
tive-bargaining contract where one 
works is fundamentally different and 
essentially distinguishable from the 
general duty and obligation binding all 
workers to (1) form and (2) join a 
union, even when there is no collective- 
bargaining contract where one works. 

This general duty and obligation 
binding all workers to (1) form and (2) 
join a union of his craft, trade or indus- 
try, declared by Pope Pius XII and 
held by some bishops and theologians, 
strengthens and fortifies my thesis of 
the “specific” duty and obligation for 
“free riders” to (1) support and (2) join 
the union that has already negotiated 
and executived a collective-bargaining 
contract where they work. 

In support of this general duty and 
obligation binding all workers, Pope 
Pius XII said that “the duty and right 
to organize the labor of the people be- 
longs above all to the people immedi- 
ately interested; employers and their 
workers.’*® Bishop Mulloy declared 
that “In view of present conditions and 
of the responsibility of labor unions in 
social reconstruction, the workingman 
today must realize that he has an 
obligation in conscience to join a bona 


“Pope Pius XII, “La Solennita Della,” 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 23 June 1941, p. 225. 
Italics supplied. 


fide labor union. This duty is incum- 
bent on him at the present time for his 
own welfare, and for the welfare of lus 
family, community and nation.”** 

To my knowledge to date there has 
not been written a more scholarly ar- 
ticle on “The Morality of Right-to- 
Work Laws” than that done by Very 
Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Carney, 8.T.D., 
and read at the Catholic Theological 
Society’s annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia on June 26, 1957. Holding that 
there is a “duty to belong to the union 
for all workers during employment” 
where the union has a collective-bar- 
gaining contract, he condemns the 
RTW laws as “ ‘immoral’ from the 
standpoint of the protection of a mythi- 
cal right and the discouragement of a 
social duty; from the standpoint of the 
intention of the supporters of such laws, 
who reveal the antiquated social and 
economic philosophy of individualism; 
and from the circumstances of the laws, 
which are such that they can render 
difficult the exercise of the right of 
workers to associate and maintain se- 
curity of association and further dis- 
courage a necessary social conscious- 
ness that is so important in the attain- 
ment of a Christian social order.’’4* 


TYPES OF BARGAINING 
EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 


Under an individual bargaining em- 
ployment contract the employer is free 
to (1) hire any employee and (2) the 
employer and the employee mutually 
set the wages, hours, and conditions of 


“Bishop William T. Mullov, Bishop of 
Covington, Address: Catholic Conference on 
Industrial and Social Relations, Portland. 
Oregon, Oct. 9, 1956. Italics supplied. 

“Very Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Carney 
S.T.D. “The Morality of Right-to-Work 
Laws,” an address to the Catholic Theological 
Society of America annual meeting, June 26, 
1957, Philadelphia, p. 13, manuscript. 
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employment. The employee has no 
right to work for that employer. The 
employee’s so-called “right to work” 
gives him the right only to accept or 
reject the legal employment contract 
tendered. 

Under a collective-bargaining em- 
ployment contract the employer is free 
to (1) hire any employee, but (2) the 
employer and the union legally repre- 
senting his employees mutually negoti- 
ate and set the wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment. The hiring 
contract is an individual contract be- 
tween the individual employee and the 
employer, but terms and conditions of 
employment are those, and all of those 
set by the collective-bargaining con- 
tract. The hiring contract must incor- 
porate all of the terms and conditions 
of the collective-bargaining contract or 
the employer will be subject to the 
penalties of the federal law. And one 
of the conditions of the collective-bar- 
gaining contract is that every employee 
must, as a condition of employment, 
hire and employ the union to represent 
and protect him. Reciprocally, the 
union is legally compelled and forced 
by the Taft-Hartley*® and Railway 
Labor™® laws to spend its manpower 
and money to represent and protect 
equitably and justly each and every 
employee covered by the contract re- 
gardless of whether they are union or 
non-union employees.®! 


“Ford Motor Co. v Huffman, 345 U. S. 
331, 337 (1953); N.L.R.B. v Hughes Tool 
Co., 147 F.2d 69 (5th Cir. 1945); Hughes 
Tool Co., 104 N.L.R.B. 318, 326-327 (1953) ; 
Larua & Brothers Co. Inc., 62 NLRB 1075, 
1083-1085 (1945). 

“Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen v 
Howard, 343 U. 8S. 768,773 (1952); Graham v 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 338 U.S. 
232, 239 (1945); Tunstall v Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, 323 U. S. 210,211 (1944) ; 
Steele v Louisville & Nashville Railroad 323 
U. S. 192, 199-203, (1944). 

“The duties of a bargaining agent selected 
under the terms of the (National Labor Re- 
lations) Act extend beyond the mere repre- 
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An employee may be opposed to 
having the union represent him. He 
may consider the union to be controlled 
by communists, racketeers, radicals, 
socialists, Protestants, Catholic, Jews, 
Democrats or Republicans. However, 
if the prospective employee wishes to 
exercise his right to work for that col- 
lective-bargaining employer, then he 
must freely, voluntarily, mutually, and 
consensually hire and employ the union 
to represent and protect him. Those 
are the legal terms of every federal 
collective-bargaining contract.®* 


COMMUTATIVE JUSTICE DEMANDS 
SUPPORT OF THE UNION 


Commutative justice, which demands 
a quid pro quo, a co-mutation between 
the individual employee who hires and 
employs the union and the union that 
tenders and renders services in the form 
of representation and protection, also 
categorically demands that the indi- 
vidual employee shall pay his fair share 
of the financial support of the union. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
said that a fair share of the support of 
the union under the Taft-Hartley Law 
is “dues and initiation fees”? and 


sentation of the interests of its own members. 
By its selection as bargaining representative, 
it has become the agent of all the employees, 
charged with the responsibility or represent- 
ing their interests fairly and impartially.” 
Wallace Corp. v NLRB 323 U. S. 248 (1948) ; 
“The use of the word ‘representative’ as... 
defined and in all the contexts in which it is 
found (in the Railway Labor Act) plainly 
implies that the representative is to act on 
behalf of all the employees ... .” Steele v 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 323 U. S. 
192 (1944); see also Hughes Tool Co. v 
NLRB 147 F. 2d 69 (5th Cir. 1945), and 
Hughes Tool Co., 104 NLRB No 33 (1953). 

“(The union acts for employees) as their 
agent, as much as though they had expressly 
authorized (it) to do so.” Douds v Local 
1250 Retail, Wholesale and Department Stores 
Union of America, 173 F. 2d 764 (2d Cir. 
1949). 

* Radio Officers Union v NLRB 347 U. S. 
17, 41 (1954). 
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RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS: UNJUST AND HARMFUL 


under the Railway Labor Act it is 
“dues, initiation fees, or assessments.’°* 


SOCIAL JUSTICE DEMANDS 
“FREE RIDERS” JOIN THE UNION 


Social justice “demands from each 
individual all that is necessary for the 
common good.”®° Social justice, there- 
fore, demands and commands that each 
employee working under a legal collec- 
tive-bargaining contract must join the 
union that he has hired and employed 
to represent and protect him. There 
is no other way by which the individual 
employee covered by a collective-bar- 
gaining contract can effectively protect 
and promote the good of employers, 
employees, union and his own good 
than by joining the union. 

Only union employees have the right 
to vote in industrial democracy. Mem- 
bership in the union is an absolute ne- 
cessity for legal registration in indus- 
trial democracy. Voting in industrial 
democracy is, in many instances, a far 
more serious duty and obligation than 
voting in political democracy. And yet 
it is generally held in political democ- 
racy that “the obligation of voting in 
se (generally) is sub gravi (a grave 
obligation), although taken individ- 
ually for ordinary elections the obli- 
gation is sub levi (light and not 
grave) .””56 

The Australian Hierarchy, which 
cannot think or talk of a worker except 
in terms of a trade unionist, considers 
the nonvoting trade unionist a con- 
tributor to the injustices of his organi- 


_“ Railway Employees Dept. v Hanson, 351 
U. S. 225, 229 (1956). 

© Pope Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism,” 
51. Italics supplied. 

Rev. Titus Crannv. The Moral Obliga- 
—s Voting, p. 132, (1952). Enclosure sup- 
plied. 





zation.** They consider “The control 
of organization (as) the key to the well- 
being of the masses.” The “free-riders” 
under the collective-bargaining contract 
have forfeited their franchise and aban- 
doned the “well-being of the masses”’ 
by their dire neglect of the social jus- 
tice duty of voting to protect their in- 
terests and the common good. 


CONCLUSION 


The RTW controversy arises essen- 
tially 1) from failure to distinguish be- 
tween a) the existence of the “right to 
work” and b) the exercise of the “right 
to work,” and 2) from the erroneous 
belief that a union-security contract, 
permitted by federal laws, compels and 
forces employees to join a union as a 
condition of earning their living. 

Industrial democracy of our free- 
enterprise capitalistic system demands 
the fullest freedom for the parties to 
the collective-bargaining contract. It 
cannot tolerate dictatorship by em- 
ployers, employees, or unions. 

Industrial democracy does not per- 
mit the employer to impose a union- 
security contract. It does not permit 
the union to impose a union-security 
contract. A union-security contract is 
legally permitted only when it is con- 
sidered to be mutually agreeable and 
psychologically necessary for increas- 
ing profit, improving the real welfare 
of the employees and promoting the 
common good. RTW laws which out- 
law union-security contracts are un- 
just and harmful. 


8 Australian Hierarchy, Pastoral Letter, 
Sept. 4, 1950, Catholic Mind, Oct. 1950 p. 630. 
Italics supplied. 
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“A Mighty Fortress...” 


II Lutheranism in America 


Synopsis: The first member of this 
two-part series accounted for the origins 
of Lutheranism and laid special em- 
phasis on the primitive Lutheran litur- 
gies, in particular Luther’s 1523 “For- 
mula of the Mass,” the inspiration of 
the modern Communion Service of the 
American Lutheran bodies. This final 
member limits itself to an investiga- 
tion of American Lutheranism and its 
chief service books which are a crystal- 
lization in communal prayer of the 
Confessions of the founders of the 
Lutheran tradition. 


RELIGION U.S.A. 


Your 1957 World Almanac prints 
these statistics in its survey of Ameri- 
can Christianity. Roman Catholic. 
33,974,017; Protestant, 54,448,557. 
More than 60.9% of the United States 
affiliates with some body of Christians. 
Baptists and Methodists lead the Prot- 
estant field with a combined member- 
ship of almost 31,000,000. Lutherans 
are directly behind them with a to- 
tal membership of 7,286,589, diffused 
among twenty separate Lutheran 
bodies. 

These statistics reduce to an over-all 
view the magnitude of the problem of 
bringing the truths of Catholicism to 
almost fifty-four and a half millions of 
Protestant Americans. It staggers the 
imagination. Yet there are Catholics 
—priests and laity—who lead lives dedi- 
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cated to this apostolate. These are the 
ones who are best qualified to tell us 
what denominations most easily con- 
vert; what denominations are fiercely 
loyal to their non-Catholic traditions. 
The consensus of opinion indicates that 








Father Rust concludes his series with 
the present article. It ts a series which, 
like other works of this author which we 
have been privileged to carry in our 
pages, will be read and filed away for 
frequent and fruitful reference. His 
booklet, Fallible Fallacies: 2+2=—5 
(Radio Replies Press), is a reprint of his 
answer in this magazine to the Anglican 
Infallible Fallacies. 





Lutherans hesitate the longest. We be- 
lieve this part of our article will ad- 
vance some of the reasons why the per- 
centage of converts from Lutheranism is 
almost negligible. 


EARLY AMERICAN LUTHERANS 


Lutheranism was introduced into 
colonial America by Dutch settlers. 
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Their “purchase” of Manhattan will un- 
doubtedly remain unchallenged in the 
annals of folklore as the prize example 
of American “high-jacking.” Not many 
moons after the Great American Land 
Grab, Swedish Lutherans colonized 
Delaware; Palatines, Pennsylvania; 
Salzburgers, Georgia. The very earliest 
Lutheran emigrants set sail from Hol- 
land and Sweden as long ago as 1623 
and 1625. Catholic emigration to 
Maryland was not much later. 

1659 is a milestone in the story of 
American Lutheranism. It marks the 
year that one solitary minister landed 
in New Amsterdam dispatched from 
Holland to serve his American brethren. 
Sadly he returned to Holland just a 
year later, forced to retire before the 
wrath of Dutch Calvinists who re- 
sented his interference in American re- 
ligious life. 

1703 is another milestone. That year 
witnessed the ordination of Julius 
Falekner, America’s first native Lu- 
theran minister. A permanent Lu- 
theran settlement, first of its kind 
in the New World, owes establishment 
to Pastor Falckner. 
were not long a-building; the first in 
the 1650’s, not more than nine miles 
from colonial Philadelphia. 1t no 
longer stands but historic Agnus Dei 
does. Today, not much altered in ap- 
pearance, colonial Agnus Dei, erected 
by Swedish Lutherans in 1700 on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia, and once the 
pride and joy of the entire colony of 
Pennsylvania, survives only as a relic 
of its Lutheran past. It is today Prot- 
estant Episcopal. I have quite for- 
gotten when its conversion took place, 
although I must confess the Episcopal 
Vicar did volunteer the information. 


U.S. LUTHERANS, 1957 


American Lutheranism at the pres- 


/merit special listing: 


Lutheran churches- 


ent writing divides itself into six “Con- 
ferences” or “Synods.” Three of these 
The Lutheran 
Synodal Conference of North America, 
The Lutheran Church Missouri Synod, 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The greater number of 
American Lutherans affiliate with either 
one of two influential bodies. <A 
Lutheran is an Evangelical Lutheran or 
he is a United Lutheran. Lutherans 
who admit to membership in bodies 
other than this are small in number. 
Evangelicals belong to the more 
“orthodox” Missouri Synod, but they 
are not as numerous as are the United 
Lutherans. The United Lutheran 
Church is younger in point of organi- 
zation, 1918, yet its continuity with 
colonial Lutheranism vests it with a 
certain nostalgic aroma. Its present 
organization comprises thirty-two 
synods, and it boasts with pride 
that its oldest synod, the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, was organized in 1748 
by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, father 
of the American Lutheran liturgy. 
Evangelical Lutherans do not seem 
anxious to break bread with United 
Lutherans, viewing them with distaste 
as being too liberal in their interpreta- 
tion of Lutheran doctrine, while a little 
too “Catholic” in matters of ritual. It 
would seem that if Lutherans are gen- 
uine and convinced Protestants, they 
might gracefully and good-naturedly 
tolerate a little doctrinal elasticity. 
The parochial school system is an im- 
portant factor in the education of the 
Lutheran juvenile. It accounts largely 
for the sense of loyalty which dominates 
the Lutheran character. Parishes en- 
deavor whenever possible to provide a 
school. The World Almanac lists 1350 
parochial schools under the supervision 
of the Missouri Synod, and Lutherans 
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spare no expense to erect schools 
staffed with good teachers and equipped 
with all modern conveniences. 

In consideration of the emphasis laid 
by American Lutherans on the impor- 
tance of supporting their parochial 
school, we are unable to reconcile our- 
selves to a resolution adopted at At- 
lantic City, in February (1957) by the 
National Lutheran Council. The dele- 
gates voiced “grave concern” over 

. American interest in parochial schools. 

If, as this group believes, parochial 
schools are un-American and divisive, 
certainly Lutherans ought to be the 
first, as the complainants, to give evi- 
dence of their sincerity by closing their 
own schools. (Lutherans immediately 
denied this allegation, blaming “bad 
publicity” as the cause for misconstru- 
ing the purpose of the resolution.) 


MUHLENBERG, 1748 


To Henry Melchior Muhlenberg goes 
the credit for improvising the first com- 
plete Lutheran Order of Services for 
America. His text, inspired by the 
Antwerpt Agenda of 1567, was pre- 
pared in 1748, at the very time he was 
organizing the Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium. His service book was primarily 
designed to convince American 
Lutherans that at some future date 
they would be prepared to adopt every- 
where in America the same order of 
divine worship. His 1748 liturgy was 
hand-written, then copied by hand, 
and circulated. Not more than three 
dozen copies were in circulation during 
the forty years Muhlenberg’s improvi- 
sation was in use. 

Part I of this article analysed the 
history of the sixteenth century Kir- 
chenordnungen of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation. The Antwerpt Agenda was 
one of these. They owe their impor- 
tance to the fact that, mutatis mutandis, 
they survive in modern Lutheran forms 
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of worship. Even the title originally 
given them by their authors has sur- 
vived. An Agenda is a book which 
supplies the forms for the official acts 
of a Lutheran minister. It is not in- 
tended for congregational use. 

Muhlenberg’s American Agenda is all 
the more remarkable and an antiquar- 
ian’s delight because this colonial 
Lutheran and his collaborators were 
compelled to duplicate the German 
original from memory. It meant, too, 
that they had to lean heavily upon their 
personal recollections of practices to 
which they had conformed themselves 
in the Old Country. 

In the sixteenth century the context 
of the Agenda depended for its length 
or brevity upon the use for which it 
was intended. A more elaborate lit- 
urgy, with a fuller text, was prepared 
for city churches, and a shorter one for 
country parishioners. Melancthon and 
Bugenhagen commonly prepared two 
Agenda, one for urban, the other for 
rural use. 

Muhlenberg’s Agenda reflected this 
practice. It is little better than a bare 
outline for a service, deficient in full 
texts of Communion Propers. Later, 
in 1762, the sixteenth century Mar- 
burg Hymnal was reprinted in an 
American edition, and this publication 
enriched Muhlenberg’s work with the 
Propers from the 1543 Nuremberg 
Agenda. 

In time Muhlenberg’s dream of the 
future materialized, when his 1748 work 
became the quarry from which many 
later American Lutheran Church Orders 
have been developed. Evangelical Lu- 
theran and United Lutheran services 
represent the culmination of almost two 
centuries of liturgical research. In 1868 
the Church Book, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the United Lutheran Common 
Service, was authorized in an English 
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translation, and there was incorporated 
into it an entire Proper of Introits 
lifted from the Missale Romanum. 


TWO AMERICAN AGENDA 


Of particular interest to those who 
are curious about the services in Evan- 
gelical and United Lutheran churches 
ought to be the service books which 
they use. The Missouri Synod ap- 
proved for Evangelical Lutherans Lit- 
urgy and Agenda; United Lutherans 
follow The Common Service Book. 
Both publications were timed to appear 
in 1917, the year of the quatercentenary 
of the Reformation. The text of the 
Lutheran liturgy, without the services 
reserved by the Agenda for ministerial 
functions, appears in an altar edition 
and again in the Lutheran Hymnal in- 
tended for congregational use. In many 
ways the Agenda resembles the Rituale 
Romanum, except that it incorporates 
“Orders” for Confirmation and Ordi- 
nation. 

In 1883 it was “Resolved, That we 
shall hail the prospects of securing a 
Common Service for all English-speak- 
ing Lutherans.” The “pure” Lutheran 
liturgies of the sixteenth century were 
to be adopted as norms for this new 
service book. In 1888, early in the year, 
the Common Service was published. 
However, it was hurriedly recalled 
when careless textual discrepancies 
were discovered. The corrected re- 
vision was published, November 1888, 
as the standard and only official text. 
Today this collection of rites is used 
in a slightly revised edition by the 
United Lutherans. The revision dates 
from 1917, as we noted, and bears the 
title The Common Service Book to dis- 
tinguish it from the Evangelical forms 
embodied in Liturgy and Agenda. 
Variations in the texts of the two books 
are purely incidental and mechanical. 


THREE FACTS 


Lutherans in general are convinced 
that their service books testify to the 
fulfillment of the hopes of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg and, before him, of 
Martin Luther and the compositors of 
the various Reformation Kuirchenord- 
nungen. They view them as visible ex- 
positions of three desiderata: com- 
munal worship; “Confessional” beliefs; 
primitive Christianity. In other words, 
for Lutherans The Common Service 
Book is an expression of common prayer 
in terms of public worship; it is an ex- 
pression, in vocal form, of “pure” 
Lutheran doctrine; it is a faithful ex- 
pression of communal worship as prac- 
ticed in primitive times by the first 
Christians. The Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer, poles apart now from 
the Lutheran service books, endorses 
identical sentiments. We do not. Our 
Missale Romanum, much of its Ordi- 
narium the masterpiece of Pope Gregory 
I, completely satisfies our Catholic 
sense of what is most appropriate as 
a vocal expression of communal wor- 
ship. We seek no better, no more 
primitive formulary. Indeed, we need 
not. 


“EXTRA USUM” 


Orthodox Lutherans, we do not deny, 
appreciate quite as fully as we the 
deep significance of the impenetrable 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist. They 
are in agreement with us that the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist involves the 
doctrine of the Church and the doctrine 
of the ministry. But in our interpreta- 
tions of Church and ministry we part 
company at once. 

The Universal Church ordains men 
to the sacerdotium; Lutherans ordain 
their ecclesiastical officers to the minis- 
terium. Sacerdottwm requires sacri- 
fice in the use of the Holy Eucharist; 
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ministerium does not. The Church 
teaches that the Holy Eucharist is a 
sacrament and a sacrifice; Luther, that 
it is a sacrament only, to be received in 
Holy Communion. While Catholics and 
Lutherans believe in a “Real Presence” 
of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 
the latter are committed to Luther’s 
famed axiom: “extra usum nullum 
sacramentum.” Christ is present in 
the sacrament only at the moment He 
is administered to the communicant. 
And the Mass, therefore, is a com- 
munion rite, not a sacrificial act. 

Viewing the Mass this way, Luther 
could avow that he was not abolishing 
Mass, that he was restoring it to its 
primitive use; it was the non-communi- 
cating “Half-Mass” he was claiming to 
abolish, the Mass where none but the 
celebrant receives the Real Presence, 
the totus Christus, to use our own 
words. “Falsely are our churches ac- 
cused of abolishing the Mass. The 
Mass is retained and is celebrated by 
us with the greatest reverence.” Luther 
did not explain in this passage that the 
Mass he continued to celebrate was 
actually the very kind of a Mass he had 
condemned, the “Half-Mass.” Luther’s 
Mass was first of all the ancient missa 
catechumenorum, or, as Lutherans title 
it today, “the Office of the Word.” It 
began with the Introit and ended with 
the Creed. Secondly, Luther’s Mass 
retained the communion portion of the 
ancient missa fidelium. Luther doubt- 
lessly never was able to appreciate what 
his “Mass” had done. It had boom- 
eranged! In fact, it was even more 
objectionable, judged by primitive 
standards of worship and by the inexo- 
rable context of history, than the “Half- 
Mass” he hated so fiercely. 


“MASS” AND MASS 
The first part of this article quoted 
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the somewhat bizarre statement of Lon 
Francis from his interesting criticism 
of the Martin Luther motion picture: 
“Lutherans Go To ‘Mass’.” It is true 
to say that they hear Mass, if it is 
understood that they hear only the 
“Mass of the Catechumens” and the 
mutilated remnant of the “Mass of the 
Faithful.” Lon Francis was doing what 
I intend to do now; he was comparing 
identities and similarities between the 


Catholic Mass and the Lutheran 
“Mass.” 
The Lutheran ‘Mass” retains so 


many features common to the so-called 
Western Use that it must be examined 
studiously to appreciate the structural 
continuity. An objective examination 
of the Lutheran Communion Service 
will make three particulars very clear: 
1) the ancient “Mass of the Catechu- 
mens” survives unrevised; 2) the “Mass 
of the Faithful” survives in structure 
only; 3) Luther’s “extra uwsum nullum 
sacramentum” is still the raison d’étre 
for “Mass” and not Mass. 


THE “MASS” 


Briefly, the Lutheran service for the 
administration of the Holy Communion 
adheres to a rationale found in all mod- 
ern orthodox Lutheran Common Serv- 
ice books: 


1. Preparatory Confession (address, 
versicles, confession of sins, prayer 
for grace, declaration of grace). 

2. Office of the Word (ancient missa 
catechumenorum: Introit, Gloria 
Patri, Kyrie, Gloria, Collect, Epistle, 
Gradual, Gospel, Creed, hymn, 
sermon). 

3. Offering (ancient missa fideliwm: 
“offertory,”’ General Prayer, hymn, 
Preface, Sanctus with Benedictus, 
Lord’s Prayer, Words of Institution, 
Pax Domini, Agnus Dei, Communion, 
Blessing, Nunc Dimittis, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Benedicamus Domino, Blessing, 
Silent Prayer). 
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Relative to the “Office of the Word.” 
the Lutheran Propers, with few excep- 
tions, are taken verbatim from the Mis- 
sal. The First Sunday in Advent 
illustrates this agreement: Introit, Col- 
lect, Epistle, Gradual, and Gospel com- 
prise the Proper; only the Gospels differ. 
The Common Service Book and Liturgy 
and Agenda conform to a general rubric 
endorsed by both bodies of Lutherans: 
“Congregations are urged to let the 
basic structure remain intact. The wide 
choice permitted in the Rubrics makes 
it possible to have the service as simple 
or as elaborate as the circumstances 
of each Congregation may indicate” 
(italics added). There are variations, 
but we repeat, they are purely inciden- 


United Lutheran 


1. Creed: “Holy Catholic Church” 

2. Communion: “Take and eat, this 
is the Body of Christ given for thee. 
Take and drink, this is the Blood of the 
New Testament, shed for thy sins.” 
After administration of both elements, 
“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
his precious Blood strengthen and pre- 
serve you in true faith unto everlasting 
life.” 


tal and mechanical. The norm of 
Lutheran doctrine is constantly safe- 
guarded. Variations which occur in the 
Communion Service will immediately 
occupy our attention. 


VARIATIONS 


From time to time textual variations 
between The Common Service Book and 
the Liturgy and Agenda give the im- 
pression that absolute unanimity of 
common worship has not yet been 
achieved among the many Lutheran 
bodies which use these two books. Ex- 
amples illustrative of this fact occur in 
the texts of the Morning Service. These 
drew our own attention: 


Evangelical Lutheran 


“Holy Christian Church” 

“Take, eat; this is the true body of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, given 
unto death for our sins. May this 
strengthen and preserve you in the true 
faith unto life everlasting! Take, 
drink; this is the true blood of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, shed for the 
remission of your sins. May this 
strengthen and preserve you in the true 
faith unto life everlasting.” 





It will be remembered that the Ro- 
man Rite provides no form at all for 
the administration of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament; that we accommodate the 
form used in our own consumption of 
the Sacred Species to supply what is 
lacking in our rite of communicat- 
ing the congregation. Does our defect of 
rite in some way justify Luther’s con- 
demnation of the “Romish Half-Mass’’? 
It is quite possible that he attributed 
our lack of a form to some very ancient 
design of the Roman Church to dis- 
courage congregational Communion. If 


anything, it is intended to emphasize 
the supremacy of the sacrificial action 
of the Mass, with the celebrant’s com- 
munion the final act of the sacrificing 
priest, the ultimate destruction of the 
Spotless Victim. That is the Mass. 
“Custodiat animam tuam in vitam 
aeternam’”’ is clearly recognizable in the 
Lutheran forms of administration. To 
whom does the Lutheran Church owe 
this remnant from its Catholic past? 
To Luther? To Muhlenberg? Or to 
the nineteenth century liturgists respon- 
sible for the present service books? 
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THE VERBA 


The Words of Institution as printed 
in the two versions of the Common 
Service invite a word of comment. Both 
Liturgy and Agenda and The Lutheran 
Liturgy (the altar copy of the liturgy) 
insert crosses after the word “took” in 
the text of the “Verba.” Apparently 
they are intended to mark the place 
where the minister is expected to bless 
the bread and the wine. Actually, while 
the custom of the Evangelical body is 
to direct its ministers to make signs of 
the cross at this point, the Liturgy and 
Agenda is not unique in this regard. 
Luther (like Bucer in his criticism of 
the First Book of Common Prayer) 
discouraged their retention in the litur- 
gical texts of the various Church Or- 
ders. Despite this fact, Thomas Miin- 
zer’s Alstddt Order, 1523, printed the 
small crosses, but it was the only six- 
teenth-century Order to do so. The 
first Order to restore the Sign of the 
Cross to the Verba was that published 
in Coburg in 1626. The little black 
crosses appear in conjunction with the 
word “took.” 

Dr. Reed’s commentary on the doc- 
trinal point involved here is more than 
likely an expression of the viewpoint of 
the Confessional bodies of the Lutheran 
Church: 


Certainly the present Lutheran or- 
der is a singular departure from the 
age-long use of the universal Church. 
Luther, by his elimination of some ex- 
tended form of Eucharistic Prayer, 
and the resulting isolation of the 
Verba, gave the Lutheran Church a 
unique use which separates it from all 
other Christian experience and life. 
It is also felt that the bare use of the 
Verba, and particularly when ac- 
companied by the sign of the Cross, 
encourages in the popular mind a 
Roman conception of consecration, 
in spite of the doctrine extra usum 
nullum sacramentum. The fact that 


Luther employed the Verba alone, 
and that the great majority of the 
Lutheran liturgies have followed him, 
determined the text of the Common 
Service.! 


When one speaks of the Verba 
“standing alone,” he means that the 
Great Prayer immediately preceding 
their pronunciation—in the Roman Rite 
the Te igitur, ete—has been eliminated. 
The Lutheran Church is unique in this. 
Even the Anglican Church retains a 
radically revised form of the Te igitur. 
In the American Anglican Rite a prayer 
“for the whole state of Christ’s Church” 
and in the Lutheran Rite the “General 
Prayer” roughly approximate the an- 
cient Offertory prayers of the Roman 
Rite. 

Martin Luther’s Eucharistic axiom, 
extra usum nullum sacramentum, one 
might say is formulated into a general 
rubric: 


When 
pleted, an elder or other officer shall 
remove the sacramental vessels from 
the altar to the sacristy and dispose 
of that part of the bread and wine 
that remains as follows: He shall 
carefully remove the bread from the 
paten and ciborium to a fair recepta- 
cle, there to be kept against the next 
Communion. He shall carry the 
chalice to a proper and convenient 
place without the church and pour the 
wine upon the ground. 


A rubric in the Book of Common 
Prayer directs the celebrant of the Holy 
Communion “and other Communicants” 
to consume the bread and wine at the 
end of the service. A biographer of 
Mother Seton, foundress of the Sisters 
of Charity in the United States, nar- 
rates a story which may well be true 
Elizabeth Bayley Seton, as a parish- 
ioner of old St. Paul’s Anglican Church. 


*The Lutheran Liturgy (Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1947). 
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“4 MIGHTY FORTRESS .. .” 


New York City, he tells us, used to beg 
the sacristan after the service to allow 
her to consume the remnants of the 
sacramental wine, when she observed 
him toss the remains out a window into 
the churchyard. It is doubtful that a 
minister or a sacristan of an Episcopal 
church today would so lightly set aside 
a rubric of the Prayer Book. 


CHURCH YEAR 


Evangelical and United Lutherans 
vary slightly in the observance of 
Christian feasts, the former body com- 
memorating festivals not noticed by the 
latter, ie., St. Mary Magdalen, All 
Saints, St. Andrew, and Holy Innocents. 
Apart from that, both groups conform 
themselves to the same ecclesiastical 
calendar. Needless to point out, the 
Lutheran Church recognizes in_ its 
“Proper of Saints” only men and women 
mentioned in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. Any others, not specifically 
mentioned, apparently are indirectly 
commemorated by the Feast of All 
Saints, November 1, at least by Evan- 
gelical Lutherans. Three special feasts 
honor the Blessed Virgin: Presentation, 
Annunciation, Visitation. 

Liturgically speaking, Christmas in 
the Lutheran Church is celebrated in 
much the same manner as in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. On the feast 
itself, provision is made in the service 
books for two celebrations of the Holy 
Communion. The Proper assigned to 
the early service is that of the Missal, 
its First Mass, with one slight varia- 
tion. A portion of Psalm 93 has been 
added to the verse from Psalm 2. The 
Proper for the later service is that of 
our Third Mass. 

The Third “Mass” of the Lutheran 
Rite is unique among Christian 
rites. St. Stephen’s Day, December 
26, is called by the Lutherans “The 


Second Day of Christmas.” Lutheran 
liturgists are of the opinion that this 
“Second Christmas Day” antedates St. 
Stephen’s Day in its historical context. 
They do not deny that St. Stephen’s 
Feast is of very early origin, however. 
The “Mass” of December 26 is the 
“Mass” for Christmas Day, with a 
commemoration of St. Stephen taken 
from the Proper of his Feast. 


DIVINE OFFICE 


We recalled in the first part of this 
article that as early as 1523 Luther was 
working on a plan for the revision of 
the Divine Office, and we noted that a 
tentative scheme for reform of the Bre- 
viary was published in the pamphlet 
embodying his “Formula of the Mass.” 
Luther (and Cranmer, too) was loud 
in his praise of the Office as a satisfac- 
tory means of perpetuating the practice 
of communal prayer. Almost immedi- 
ately both reformers dispensed with the 
priestly “obligation” of recitation of the 
Office, liberating it, so they boasted, 
from the enclosure of the medieval 
cloister. 

Luther heartily approved of congre- 
gational chanting of the Hours of 
Matins, Vespers, and Compline (in re- 
formed editions) , and praised these por- 
tions of the Office as containing “noth- 
ing but the words of Holy Scripture.” 
Bugenhagen’s reform reduced the Hours 
to an abbreviated edition of Matins and 
Vespers, in much the same form used 
by twentieth-century Lutherans in the 
United States. 

However, congregational celebration 
of the remnants of Matins and Vespers 
(Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer 
in the Episcopal Church) was not 
adopted as a common practice until the 
last century. As in Anglicanism, the 
modern “heresies” propagated by Pie- 
tists and Rationalists became so popu- 
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lar that it was no longer fashionable to 
be “orthodox” and “religious.” It was 
not until the general adoption of The 
Common Service, 1883, that the present 
forms for Matins and Vespers became 
official parts of Lutheran congregational 
worship. 

It is true to say that Lutherans are 
encouraged to congregate for the serv- 
ice of Matins and Vespers. But the 
emphasis they place upon its importance 
is not to be compared with the stress 
laid upon Morning Prayer by American 
Episcopalians. These churchmen have 
come to regard Morning Prayer as the 
chief service. Lutherans, even in 
churches where there is only a monthly 
celebration of Holy Communion, if 
asked what service in their church is of 
first importance, would be instructed 
to reply that it is the Service of Holy 
Communion. In all probability ortho- 
dox Lutherans throughout the United 
States are endorsing Dr. Reed’s pictur- 
esque description of the complete Com- 
mon Service—that the Communion 
Service is like a cathedral, Matins and 
Vespers, its two side chapels, adding 
luster to its grandeur. 


MATINS AND VESPERS 


Matins, the morning office, and Ves- 
pers, the afternoon or evening office, of 
the American Lutheran Church can be 
understood only by inspecting the 
rationale to which they conform them- 
selves: 


Matins Vespers 
Hymn Hymn 
Invitatory Versicles 
Psalm (s) Psalm (s) 
Lesson (s) Lesson (s) 
Sermon Sermon 
Canticle Hymn 
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Collects Versicle 
Kyrie Canticle 
Lord’s Prayer Collects 
Collects Kyrie 
Benedicamus Lord’s Prayer 
Blessing Collects 
Silent Prayer Benedicamus 
Blessing 


Silent Prayer 


At Matins, Invitatory is the tradi- 
tional Venite; at Vespers, Versicles are 
also traditional, Domine, labia mea and 
Deus in adjutorium. Psalms (single or 
plural) may have antiphons. One les- 
son must be read; others may be added. 
Matins requires Te Deum on Sundays; 
Benedictus, other days. At Vespers, 
Magnificat is sung on Sunday; Nunc 
Dimittis week days. The Versicle 
which follows the sermon and hymn at 
Vespers acknowledges the imperishable 
beauty of the sacrifictum vespertinum: 
“Let my prayers be set before Thee as 
incense. And the lifting up of my 
hands as the evening sacrifice.” The 
final collects at Matins are “for the day” 
and “for grace”; at Vespers, “for the 
day” and “for peace” (the latter the 
“pro pace” of the Roman Rite). Lu- 
therans conclude each public service 
with “silent prayer.” 


CONFIRMATION 
AND ORDINATION 


The Lutheran Agenda provides serv- 
ices which are loosely equivalent to the 
sacramental rites of Confirmation and 
Ordination found in the Roman Pontif- 
ical. While the forms employed by 
Lutheran Churches are not identical, 
there is no essential departure from the 
norm of theological standards. The 
lack of identity may be seen from a col- 
lation of the two forms: 
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CONFIRMATION 


Evangelicals 
God, the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, give thee His Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of Wisdom and knowledge, of 
grace and prayer, of power and 
strength, of sanctification and fear of 
God. Amen. 


United Lutherans 
The Father in Heaven, for Jesus’ 
sake, renew and increase in thee the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, to thy 
strengthening in faith, to thy growth in 
grace, to thy patience in suffering, and 
to the blessed hope in everlasting life.” 


ORDINATION 


I herewith acknowledge and ordain 
thee a called and able Minister of the 
Gospel, a herald of the kingdom of God, 
and a steward of his mysteries. The 
Lord pour out upon thee the Holy 
Spirit for the office and work committed 
unto thee by thy call, that thou mayest 
be a faithful dispenser of the means of 
grace: in the Name of the Father, ete. 


Confirmation has the practical effect 
of granting to the confirmate full mem- 
bership in the Church. That is why the 
ordaining minister gives his hand to the 
candidate after he has been confirmed 
and says to him: “In the Name of the 
Lord Jesus, Whom thou hast con- 
fessed and promised to serve, I hereby 
declare thee a member of this congrega- 
tion, and authorize thee to receive the 
Lord’s Supper, and to participate in all 


Evangelicals 


Do you also, as members of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, intend to con- 
tinue steadfast in the confession of this 
Church, and suffer all, even death, 
rather than fall away from it? Reply: 
We do so intend, by the grace of God. 


*A new liturgical agendum, Liturgical 
Texts, has been approved by the Joint Com- 
Mission on the Liturgy, Easter Week, 1950, 
and has been prepared for adoption by the 
co-operating Churches of the U.L.C.A. Fol- 
lowing the form given above for Confirma- 
tion, the minister adds: “Foreasmuch as you 
have made confession of your faith, I do 
now, in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
admit you to the fellowship of the Lord’s 
Table. God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost bless, preserve and keep 


I now commit unto thee the Holy 
Office of the Word and Sacraments; I 
ordain and consecrate thee a Minister 
of the Church: In the Name of the 
Father, etc.” 


the spiritual privileges of the Church.” 
It has been commonly reported that 
the Lutheran confirmate is required to 
pledge complete loyalty to the Lutheran 
Church. Actually there is no such 
pledge given verbatim, but that is the 
interpretation put upon the pledge by 
Catholics who are familiar with this 
portion of the service. Here, again, 
the question asked and the answer made 
represent an identity of promise: 


United Lutherans 


Do you promise, as a member of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, to re- 
main faithful to its teachings and to be 
diligent in the use of the Means of 
Grace? 

Reply: Yes, by the help of God. 


you now and forevermore. Amen.” 

The form of Ordination has been revised to 
read: “The Lord bestow upon thee the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a Minister 
in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the authority of the Church through 
the imposition of our hands; In the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Then the ordaining minister adds: 
“Take thou authority to preach the Word of 
Cod, and to maintain the Holy Sacraments 
of the Church.” 
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1. Confirmands, between the ages of 
14 and 15, learn the tenets of their faith 
through the Small Catechism of Luther. 
This period of indoctrination lasts about 
two years. 

2. The minister addresses each confir- 
mand: “Will thou continue steadfast 
in this covenant of thy baptism, even 
unto the end? Give me thy hand in 
token thereof.” 

3. The pastor then presents to the 
confirmate the certificate that me- 
morializes affirmation of the Lutheran 
faith and creed. 

4. As a member of the Lutheran 
Church the confirmate will always have 
in his memory a sharp definition of 
what confirmation means.’ 

The Liturgy and Agenda differs in its 
ordination rite from The Common Serv- 
ice Book in-so-far as it does not conjoin 
ordination to its ministry with a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. The 
latter Book provides a special Holy 
Communion Proper (Introit, ete.) for 
the ordination service. The minister’s 
ordination concludes with a special 
prayer and the Communion follows, be- 
ginning with the Preface. The Com- 
mon Service Book is more faithful to 
the Catholic rite. 


CONCLUSION 


Priests are ever conscious of their 
high ealling, and of the grave responsi- 
bility it places upon their consciences 
of reclaiming the many stray sheep who 
wander within the radius of their paro- 
chial boundaries. It is with infinite 
patience, with sympathetic understand- 
ing, with gentlemanly delicacy that we 
must approach the mind of a prospec- 
tive convert. We have endeavored in 
this article to enumerate but a few of the 


*“A4 Boy Confirms His Faith” (Look, March 
19, 1957), by Chester Morrison, is very in- 
teresting in this connection. 
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colossal obstacles which hinder the con- 
version of American Lutherans. 

Very recently I was told by a young 
lady converting from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church what had almost de- 
cided her intention of never departing 
from her former allegiance. It was the 
tactlessness of a priest who was in- 
structing an inquiry class. This young 
lady and another Lutheran girl had 
registered for the class. The first in- 
struction went off without a single diffi- 
culty; so did the second. But, for some 
reason the instructor suddenly decided 
to be “funny,” with a tragic result, the 
temporary loss of two prospective Lu- 
theran converts. He held up for view 
a large picture of Luther, inviting the 
class to take a good look at a big, fat 
pig. Converts are not made that way! 

Only on rare occasions do we read 
reports of converts from Lutheranism. 
The Denver Register published last 
February the remarkable apostolate of 
an enthusiastic convert, a former Lu- 
theran minister. Another periodical re- 
ported the conversion of little Randy 
Ackman, the Lutheran lad who had 
sought a miracle at Lourdes. 

We must remember that the average 
Lutheran minister is a gentleman of 
education and good breeding; that the 
bigoted minister is a rarity. In fact, 
Lutheran Pastor Asmussen (Cologne) 
in a recent radio address acclaimed the 
modern Papacy “the living conscience 
of the modern world.” 

Allow me, my brother priests, some 
final suggestions. When you deal in 
your convert work with the Lutheran 
mind, maintain your balance; stick to 
the historical context of Lutheranism. 
Within that context fit together your 
arguments until they form the pattern 
of truth and charity. It is suicidal to 
do otherwise. We conscientiously be- 
lieve that this is exactly where Lutheran 
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1e In the next HPR issue 

r At the conclusion of the address of the Holy Father in which he con- 

q demned “Situation Ethics,” he set down these principles: 

2. First, we agree that God wants first and always right intention: 

st but that is not sufficient. He also wants the good work. 

if Next, it is not allowed to do evil in order to achieve a good. But 

" this ethics acts—perhaps unconsciously—according to the principle 
that the end justifies the means. 

” Thirdly, situations occur in which man, and especially the 

y Christian, has to recognize his obligation to sacrifice all (even his 

d life) in order to save his soul . . . the mother of the Machabees 
and her sons, Saints Perpetua and Felicitas notwithstanding their 
new-born babies, Maria Goretti and thousands of others . . . did 

. they go against the “Situation” to no purpose? Was it a mistake 

f for them to suffer bloody death? Absolutely not. And by their 

e blood they condemn the “New Morality” and bear witness to the 

1 truth. 

] In our next issue Father Paul Hilsdale, S.J., will present three interesting 

. cases and “solve” them in the light of the three principles stated above. The 

. author describes “the new morality as a well-rooted system, a weed that 

has grown to maturity in the secular world and is now scattering its seed on 
Catholic soil.” 
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Sanctity—Its Appeal 


Feast of All Saints 


“Rejoice and exult because your reward in heaven is great” (Matthew 5, 12). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Demands of nature. 

(2) Demands of sanctity. 

(3) Conclusions: The appeal which Christ 
makes to us to become saints rests in 
the eight beatitudes and their appeal 
to the universal cravings of the human 
heart. 


Not very long ago the New York 
Daily News asked the following ques- 
tion of six people: “What was the most 
important happening in history?” Five 
grownups answered variously. A busi- 
nessman said that the most important 
thing was the settlement of Jamestown. 
Another stated that it was the defeat of 
the Saracens at Tours. Three women 
gave other answers: one said that it 
was the splitting of the atom; another, 
the defeat of the Japanese; the third, the 
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invention of the wheel. A young boy, 
fourteen-year old Eddie Kelly of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., put all the others to 
shame. He declared, “It was the birth 
of Jesus Christ. Christianity, if we 
follow its teachings, makes all of us 
better people. The world would be ever 
so much better if all of us would follow 
the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


DEMANDS OF NATURE 


Look at the world around us. It is 
always undergoing changes. That’s 
what makes it beautiful. The budding 
springtimes, the warming summers, the 
golden harvests, and the white purifica- 
tions of winters are the things that make 
us realize that God’s plan of the world. 
its organization and its running are the 
work of a Master Mind. 


iv. 
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FROM DUST TO DUST 


Now, if we look at the soul of man, 
we see, too, that there must be develop- 
ment, there must be change, for nothing 
worthwhile ever stands still. Water 
that does not move is called stagnant; 
trees that do not produce are cut down; 
anything that is not useful to man is de- 
stroyed. So it is with the soul. There 
can be no stagnations. There can be no 
quieting down and taking life easy. 


DEMANDS OF SANCTITY 


Just as we grow naturally, so must 
we grow spiritually. We learn to walk 
and we learn to talk only by degrees. 
We start out in school and gradually 
train our minds to absorb knowledge. 
In the same way we must learn to walk 
with God’s steps, we must learn to talk 
with God’s talk, we must study Him and 
absorb His doctrines and his teachings. 

The saints, especially the young saints 
of recent years in France, Italy, and 
Spain, give us courage. Even here, 
hidden away in some little country 
place, there may be men and women 
who have grown into giants. Look at 
their lives. You will find nothing out- 
standing in them. You will find men 
and women who have done only little 
things in an extraordinary way. They 
have exercised their souls. They have 
developed in God’s love. They have 
studied in the school of God and have 
graduated as saints. 

Did you ever stop to think what you 


From Dust to Dust 


do in your own homes when you want 
your little son or your little daughter to 
do something? Most probably you 
have found that threatening doesn’t do 
any good. That just riles the youngster 
and then you find a clash of wills. Try 
making a promise to the child and, in- 
variably, you get what you want. 

That’s God’s way with men. He 
wants man to make the choice. The 
beatitudes appeal to the universal crav- 
ing of the human heart, always, every- 
where, so eager for happiness. The 
beatitudes promise the satisfaction of 
that longing. Throughout all eight the 
reward is the same. The promise is one 
that can be kept. It is something that 
can be had for nothing—or practically 
nothing—because God gives heaven 
away to those who conform to his words. 
Bear in mind, then, that all eight beati- 
tudes promise us one thing: heaven. 

To become saints we must understand 
the meaning of these words of Christ: 
“What doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world, if he loses his own soul?” 
What we must do is to believe in God, 
hope in Him, and love Him with all our 
hearts. If we do that, we shall live in 
His friendship and in His grace, and no 
matter what our lot may be in life we 
shall see there the hand of God directing 
us along the path that leads to Him. If 
we do this, we shall be able to “rejoice 
and exalt, because our reward is great 
in heaven.” 


Feast of All Souls 


“Whoever lives and believes in me shall never die” (John 11, 6). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Eloquent silence of the graveyard. 
(2). Now is the time for self-reproach. 
(3) Conclusion: It may be our own mothers 
and fathers who are awaiting our 


prayers, our good works to move them 
closer to the throne of God. 


Shakespeare, the great English poet, 
appropriately puts words of deep 
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thought in the mouth of young Hamlet: 
“What a piece of work is a man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! 
in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of ani- 
mals! and yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust?” 


ELOQUENT SILENCE 
OF THE GRAVEYARD 


Dust! Out of the dust were we 
fashioned. Back to the dust we must 
go. “The body shall return to the earth 
from which it was taken, and the spirit 
to Him who made it.” 

What a lesson we learn when we visit 
a cemetery. Thousands lie buried 
there. There is no sound except the 
sighing of trees and the voices of little 
flowers as they whisper silently to each 
other. Thousands lie there and yet, 
perhaps not so long ago, those thousand 
voices were the ceaseless roar of a city. 
Their footsteps once filled the streets 
with noise as they tramped to work. A 
hundred years ago those bits of dust 
that make up our modern cemetery may 
have been animated by thousands of 
principles of life. That dust once 
walked, and talked, and sat down to eat. 
That dust once stood behind a counter 
or sat at a desk. That dust once taught 
in.a classroom. That dust once walked 
carefully up the aisle of a church or 
chapel and knelt at the communion rail 
to receive Christ on its tongue. That 
dust once argued in courts of law. That 
dust once preached beautiful sermons 
that moved countless clots of clay to a 
better life. It bought, it sold, it 
struggled, it fought, it ate, it drank, it 
played and laughed, it traveled from 
place to place, it was dressed up. It 
was loved, it was cared for. But now— 
now it is only dust, for “remember man, 
unto dust thou shalt return.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
FOR SELF-REPROACH 


Already in eternity there is marked 
down a definite day. That day will 
dawn whose evening we shall never see. 
The hour strikes whose call we shall 
never know. That solemn moment ap- 
proaches upon which the whole of our 
eternity is balancing. That point of 
time is coming in which our whole be- 
ing undergoes its last permanent change. 
That moment is the moment of our pass- 
ing from time to eternity. We shall 
then pass from fickleness to fixity. 
That moment when we shall change 
from material to spiritual must come to 
us. Yesterday someone else felt that 
moment. Tomorrow it may be for 
someone else. Today may be my turn. 
As we stand at the brink of eternity we 
may become afraid. The fear of death 
may come upon us and cold beads of 
perspiration will start from every pore. 
It is at that moment that we shall re- 
proach ourselves for our cowardice in 
not having been more exacting and 
severe with ourselves. It is not so much 
the knowledge that we have sinned 
which will cause us such anguish of 
mind and soul, but rather that, knowing 
we were sinners, we did so little to wash 
out and atone for sin—that we made so 
little use of such abundant and such 
varied opportunities to co-operate with 
God’s grace. 


THEY AWAIT OUR PRAYERS 


Yet, in spite of the dust there in the 
cemetery, there beats in my mind the 
thought that “They are not dead!” 1 
have before me the words of St. John’s 
gospel: “Whoever lives and believes in 
me, shall never die.” Always bear in 
mind the truth that souls with the 
slightest stain must be cleansed before 
seeing God “whose eyes are too pure to 
behold evil” (Habacuc, 1, 13). We 
must force ourselves to believe that 
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CARRY YOUR CROSS GRACEFULLY 


even the best, yes, even a father or a 
mother may be detained, waiting upon 


our prayers, a good word, an act of 
merey—to help them to God’s throne. 


Carry Your Cross Gracefully 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 


“Shouldst not thou also have had pity on thy fellow-servant even as I had pity 
on thee?” (Matthew 18, 33). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Carrying the cross gracefully. 

(2) How closely do we resemble Christ? 

(3) Conclusion: There is no greater har- 
mony possible than what results from 
each one of us playing the score which 
the Divine 
for us. 


Director has composed 


A wealthy businessman once had 
large signs printed and placed all over 
town. He stated that if any man in the 
town owed debts and would come to his 
office on a certain day between nine and 
twelve in the morning, he would pay 
the debts. Naturally that notice was 
the talk of the town. Few believed it. 
They thought there was a catch some- 
where. 

At last the day came. The business- 
man was in his office at nine. At ten 
o'clock no one had come. At eleven a 
man walked up and down glancing oc- 
casionally at the office door. At last he 
opened it, put his head in and asked, “Is 
it true that you will pay any man’s 
debts?” 

“Surely,” the rich man replied. 
you owe anything?” 

“I certainly do,” answered the caller. 

“Do you have the bills or statements 
with you?” 

When the visitor produced the bills, 
the businessman wrote out a check for 
the total indebtedness. Before twelve, 
two other men came and they also re- 
ceived enough to meet their financial 
obligations. The people outside would 
not believe it until all three men took 


“Do 


from their pockets and showed the un- 
believers the checks that cancelled all 
their bills. Then they groaned, “What 
fools we were not to go in and have our 
bills paid.” But it was too late. The 
door was closed. The time was up. 

This little story may seem a far cry 
from the story of the two debtors of this 
morning’s gospel, but both stories teach 
us consideration of others. The one 
story shows us the beauty that can be 
found in charity while the gospel story 
fills us with dislike for the cold, harsh 
treatment of a fellow-man. 


CARRYING THE CROSS 
GRACEFULLY 


When Almighty God created man, He 
took the dust of the earth and fashioned 
out of it a human being. When every- 
thing was ready, He breathed into that 
clay the spark of life, giving it an im- 
mortal soul. At that moment, if every 
grain of sand, if every speck of dust in 
that first man could have found a tongue 
to speak, it would have turned to the 
Creator and would have said, “Who am 
I, O Lord God, that thou hast brought 
me thus far?” 

Did you ever stop to think that the 
person next door or across the street 
may have a cross of double weight, yet 
you never hear or see that person com- 
plaining? The other person has found 
the secret of carrying the cross grace- 
fully. He has learned the secret of 
prayer. 
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OUR RESEMBLANCE 

TO CHRIST—HOW CLOSE? 

The prayers you need may be double 
the prayers I need in order to battle it 
out with the devil and win. Upon each 
one’s shoulders rests the burden of how 
much we should pray. Down deep in 
your hearts you know how much you 
resemble Christ in your life or how far 
you have wandered from Him. I have 
always liked to think that the one who 
has the toughest going is he upon whom 
God eventually showers the most graces. 

It is just as if we were all part of a 
world symphony. The conductor is 
allowed the freedom of choice in direct- 
ing what has been written, but he is not 
allowed to change a note. The greatest 
symphony is the “world symphony” 


written by God. To us is left the task 
of conducting the piece in our own way. 
But we cannot change a single note that 
God has composed. His laws remain 
the same. When He has selected us to 
play important parts in His score we 
must never change a single note. We 
must preserve the harmony of playing 
together—playing our parts together. 

The little acrobat, the juggler of 
Notre Dame, who kicked his heels for 
Our Lady’s delight, played God’s music; 
he conducted the symphony in his own 
little way, but he played it just as 
beautifully as his brothers in the chapel 
who were chanting their prayers. In 
the same way, each one of us, to the 
best of his ability, has it in him to play 
God’s music in the right way. 


Confusion of Means and End 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 


“Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s” (Matthew 22, 21). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The flame that cleanses. 

(2) The reasons for our fear. 

(3) Divine opportunity knocks. 

(4) Conclusion: God gives us the means 
of salvation. We must use them 
purely as means, and our efforts must 
include reliance on God’s grace. 


The moth is a very stupid insect. 
Flame has nothing to do with a moth. 
Yet, light a candle and watch the 
foolish moth. It flits around and 
around, dips in and dips out, flies near, 
then far, yet always back to the one 
thing that can do it no good. As long 
as it is a flame, the moth will come. 
You all know what eventually happens 
to the moth. 

Men, too, are like moths. Just as 
stupid. Earth is not our nativeland; 
we are eternity’s children. Yet there 
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are men and women who devote them- 
selves to things other than God. Some 
men will fly to the spotlight. For what? 
Fame. Others are attracted by the 
blaze of power. Others are attracted 
by the glow of alcohol. But why multi- 
ply examples? We all know that pleas- 
ure, power, passion, fame, excitement, 
food, drink, health, happiness—all these 
have made moths of men. 

All these things are a means to an 
end. But we must never make them an 
end in themselves. They are all good— 
as long as they help us to get to God. 
They become wrong when they keep us 
back from God. 


DRAW NEAR THE FLAME 
THAT CLEANSES 


If we must be moths, then let us be 
attracted to the flame of the sanctuary 
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SALVATION IN SUFFERING 


lamp. Here is a little flame that at- 
tracts men because it leads them to God. 
lf we linger in the presence of the sanc- 
tuary lamp, we shall not go wrong. 
Rather we shall be measuring all things 
in the light of eternity. We shall place 
goodness before gold; we shall place 
purity before pleasure; we shall place 
soul before body; we shall place God 
before ourselves. 

The good thief on the cross knew what 
it meant to follow Christ, even if he only 
learned how with his dying breath. He 
knew what it meant, especially when he 
heard those reassuring words: “This 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise.”’ 

The mobs around him jeered because 
they were moths. He didn’t care be- 
cause he was a man who had been 
caught in the flame of Divine Love. 

Heaven lies before us, too. The key 
has been placed in our hands. It is a 
cross. The promise made to the thief 
on the cross is a promise made to us as 
well. If we take up our cross daily and 
carry the cross with Christ, Christ will 
be with us. We need never have fear, 
then, of making a mess of our lives. If 
Christ is with us, who can be against us? 


THE REASON FOR OUR FEAR 


Perhaps it would be a good idea, fan- 
tastic as it sounds, to muffle every tele- 
phone, stop every motor, and halt all 
activity for an hour some day to give 
people a chance to think seriously why 
we are living and what we really want. 


Salvation in Suffering 


Too many things tear God out of our 
hearts and put false gods there. From 
now on it must be God and we, with the 
emphasis not so much on us as on God. 
God knocks on the doors of our 
hearts. He comes, shall I say, like a 
thief in the night. Sometimes we wait 
for a second knock. Sometimes we are 
so lazy that we do not open the old door 
of our hearts. As for the lock to the 
door, we think it is our own little secret, 
but it is fastened with two bolts: bad 
habit and bad will. Perhaps the 
thought comes to us, “What would 
happen if we opened the door?” It is 
almost as if we were afraid of drafts, 
the way we hesitate about opening the 
door to the demands of God upon us. 
Our fears are born from the fact that 
we have not been giving God His cor- 
rect place in our lives. We have been 
rendering to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, but we have been refusing to 
render to God the things that are God’s. 
Our Divine Savior is knocking a sec- 
ond time. But when He knocks for a 
second time, he does not stop there. He 
pushes. What most of us have for- 
gotten is that the “spirit of God is not 
a consuming fire, but only a transfigur- 
ing fire.’ In Him we have our being, 
we move, we act, we speak. Without 
Him we are so much junk that ought to 
be scrapped. As long as we resist the 
working of God’s grace in the human 
soul, we are not fit for God. Accept 
God, and life’s whole outlook changes. 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 


“Tf I touch but his cloak, I shall be saved” (Matthew 9, 21). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Value of pain. 
(2) Complaints against Infinite Justice. 
(3) Conclusion: We become better ac- 


quainted with ourselves through 
suffering. It behooves us at such 
times to become better acquainted 
with our suffering Savior. 
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There was once a barber who was 
quite crippled from rheumatism. He 
had tried everything to cure it. One 
day he decided to set out for the famous 
shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre to seek a 
cure. Once he was in the basilica at the 
foot of the miraculous statue, his terri- 
ble rheumatism began to appear to him 
as a precious grace. So his prayer was 
the following: “Good St. Anne, give me 
a cure or joy in my suffering.” He re- 
turned home with the same malady, but 
he was happy just the same. Thirteen 
years later he went back to the shrine 
of St. Anne on another pilgrimage, de- 
claring, “I have come to thank St. Anne 
again for not curing me. Healthy, I 
stood a chance of damning myself. I 
prefer to crawl up to heaven on hands 
and knees than to run off to hell on two 
good legs.” 


VALUE OF PAIN 


Too many of us have lost sight of the 
value of pain. Pain is a force that lifts 
us up to heaven or, if we want to look 
at it in another way, pain is a force that 
brings God down to us. The sick per- 
son, riveted to his bed of pain, can do 
more for spreading the Kingdom of God 
than if he were to go through the whole 
world preaching. 

I once knew a nun who was dying 
from cancer. Each week as I visited her 
she would greet me with the words, “The 
old lady is still here. When is God 
coming for me?” My answer was 
always the same, “In His own good 
time.” She was a simple soul of whom 
God was demanding much. He had 
planned to fill her last days on earth 
with pain so that she might have greater 
glory in heaven. Her favorite expres- 
sion was: “I don’t mind dying, but 
eternity seems so great.” If you and I 
could have those thoughts now, while 
we are strong, what great men and 
women we could be. 
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The great lesson of sickness is that we 
are made for heaven. With us every- 
thing seems to begin and end with pleas- 
ure. Too many of us have lost sight of 
God in the wild haste and the rush- 
about days of this century. From all 
our activities one would think that not 
one of us would have another day to 
live. We are so full of vigor, so full of 
ambition. We want to build cities and 
countries in a single day. 

Then, when sickness comes, the world 
around us seems empty. We still want 
to be active, but we find that we have 
neither the ability nor the ambition. If 
our lives have not been too well-founded 
in God, we do an unpardonable thing: 
we begin to murmur and to rave against 
rod. 

Look at the woman of today’s gospel. 
Twelve years she had suffered. She was 
afraid to ask Christ outright for a 
miracle. But with faith she stole a 
touch of His cloak. Her faith paid off, 
because she had suffered patiently for 
twelve long years. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
INFINITE JUSTICE 


Who are we, such little human be- 
ings, to rant and rave against God? 
Our voices are but as whispers in a 
night filled with the sounds of rumbling 
thunder. God will not listen to our 
ranting and raving. But let us just let 
out a little sigh, because it hurts, tie 
that sigh to the cross of Christ, and, 
though the night be filled with the ex- 
plosions of a thousand atom bombs, 
Almighty God will hear that sigh and 
will raise His hand in blessing. Why? 
Because He has found a heart that was 
willing to suffer with Him. That may 
be our mission in life—a mission of 
suffering. But it is a mission that God 
himself made holy by His death on the 
cross. 

That mission in life can be yours and 
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BACK TO BACK WITH CHRIST ON THE CROSS 


can be mine. Let us always keep in 
mind the nun with her cancer and her 
hope that soon God would take her. 
But we should also remember her 
patience in waiting for God to touch her 
on the shoulder with the words, “It’s 
time, now. I am ready to give you 
heaven because you have been willing 
to put up with the earth for so long.” 
Let us, in a sense, be like the barber 
who was not cured of rheumatism. Like 
him we should prefer to “crawl up to 
heaven on hands and knees than to run 


off to hell on two good feet.” Never 
give up. God knows what is good for 
us. It is a good thing, occasionally, that 
sickness and suffering should give us 
back a sense of perspective and of our 
own littleness. Suffering takes away a 
little of our conceit. Suffering will bring 
us face to face with God—and, after all, 
we all need a good look at God. If be- 
ing well carries us away from Him, 
perhaps it lies within His plan to make 
us suffer so that we can find Him for- 
ever. 


Back to Back with Christ 


on the Cross 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Then will appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven . . 
. coming with great power and majesty” (Matthew 24, 30). 


Son of Man. . 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Someone has prepared our pathway to 
heaven. 

(2) Back to back with Christ on the cross. 

(3) Conclusion: It is Our Blessed Mother’s 
prayer to her Son that He give us 
strength to remain on the cross, 
steadfast to the end. 


Well over a hundred years ago the far 
west was a wild, desolate country. In 
the state of Iowa there wasn’t even a 
trail to follow from one city to Des 
Moines just a hundred miles away. 
Anyone who wanted to go from the one 
city to the other had to make a long 
trying journey across country over 
rugged difficult ground. 

One day a farmer, who wanted to 
reach the capitol, set his plow toward 
Des Moines. For weeks and months he 
urged his oxen straight across the 
ground. He plowed a furrow through 
that wilderness. But once he had made 
the first opening, others began to follow 
him. Gradually that trail became a 


. and they will see the 


broad highway along which, even to- 
day, travelers make their way to the 
capitol of the state. That was heroic 
pioneering worth praising. 


SOMEONE HAS PREPARED 
OUR PATHWAY TO HEAVEN 


In a spiritual sense, we, too, have a 
“Man with a plow” who pioneered for 
others. When the Son of God saw that 
man, by his own efforts, was not getting 
far in his journey toward heaven, He 
took the yoke of man’s sins upon His 
shoulder and with the plow of the cross 
cut out a furrow, a “road of life” by 
which men and women might make their 
way safely from their city here to the 
Eternal City. 

For two thousand years men and 
women have studied the way of the 
cross first made by the Son of God and 
have tried to follow in the footsteps of 
Christ. All through the life of Christ 
here on earth there must have run 
through His mind the thought of the 
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cross. Each time He held a piece of 
wood in His hands or looked at a tree, 
there must have gone through His mind 
the coming day when He would feel the 
real cross—this time with his feet and 
hands nailed to it—the real cross on 
which He gave His life that men and 
women might be saved forever. There 
indeed in the cross is the sign of the 
Son of Man! 


BACK-TO-BACK WITH CHRIST 
ON THE CROSS 


The cross flings wide its arms to all 
the world, marked on every person. 
It stands over the altar of the Catholic 
Church to remind us that there is Cal- 
vary. Christ, as we know Him, as we 
think of Him, is alive, so we deck our 
Calvary with lights and with flowers. 
Over that altar stands the cross of 
Christ and as often as we break the 
bread and drink the cup we show His 
death. It is thus that the altar comes 
to bear its part in our griefs and in our 
joys. Whenever we come to Mass, we 
come to Calvary. It is not the place 
that matters. All that matters is Jesus. 

Day by’ day Christ wants the work 
which He began on the cross to be car- 
ried to its completion in us. Once and 
for all on Good Friday He paid the price 
and perfected our redemption. Re- 


demption is complete, but atonement 
goes on until the end of time. So does 
the drawing of men to God, the uplifting 
of individual lives by contact with God. 

That is the point that we must keep 
in mind. We must always measure up 


to Christ. How else shall we be able to 
“see the Son of Man. . . coming with 
great power and majesty?” His mother 
who stands beneath the cross looks at 
us to see how closely we resemble her 
Son. She tries to see in our souls some 
faint resemblence to the Son whom she 
saw dying on the cross so that she may 
turn to us and welcome us as her chil- 
dren. In heaven God the Father looks 
down upon us to see if we resemble His 
Divine Son so that He might say over 
us what He said of Christ, not once but 
several times: “This is my beloved son 
in whom I am well pleased.” 

When we try to see which is the 
taller of two persons we usually put 
them back to back, shoulder to shoulder. 
In baptism we became the children of 
God. We were put head to head, 
shoulder to shoulder with Christ. We 
were then the sons in whom God was 
well pleased, for grace came into our 
souls and we resembled Christ. It was 
as if God had put us back to back with 
His Son so that we might make life’s 
great stand against sin with the Savior. 

As long as we remain in the state of 
grace, we cling to the cross with Christ. 
That is where baptism placed us. That 
is where grace keeps us. On this, the 
last Sunday of the Church year, our 
Blessed Mother looks at us, back to 
back with her Son, and she whispers 
this prayer in His ear: “Give him 
strength that he will never come down 
from the cross. Make him strong that 
he will stay there with You until the 
end.” 
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Virtues in the School 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


. in its root idea, includes 
all that may become a man. We can 
thus properly speak of virtues as stable 
or habitual elements developing the 
human character. Among the principal 
school virtues Seeley? enumerates regu- 
larity, punctuality, neatness, silence, ac- 
curacy, industry, obedience, truthful- 
ness, fidelity to duty, honesty, and 
politeness. We have previously spoken 
of school evils or vices that are the an- 
titheses of some of these school virtues. 
It now becomes necessary for the sake 
of clearness to give the positive side of 
a number of school virtues. 


TEACHING NEATNESS AND 
RESPECT FOR PROPERTY 


The first among these in the thinking 
of many teachers is the habit of neat- 
ness. Every teacher expects his pupils 
to observe correct standards in the 
matters of dress, written exercises, and 
the care of all school property especially 
textbooks, supplies, and equipment. 
Children are heedless and have little 
practical knowledge of the material 
value of the things provided for them 
by their parents and their school. It is 
harsh to use the word vandalism in 
describing the sometimes thoughtless 
use of school materials on the part of a 
young pupil. He is well disposed, and 
his teacher can easily win him to habits 
of care and neatness in his use of all 
school property. 


*A New School Management, by Levi 
Seeley, Ph.D. (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New 
York; 1903). 


Sometimes rough tactics on his part 
are an evidence merely of undeveloped 
motor controls. In his preschool days 
he perhaps developed a habit of using 
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his playthings in a vigorous uncon- 
trolled manner; this is a thing under- 
stood by parents and by toy manufac- 
turers alike, who try to provide the 
young child with toys that will resist 
rather rugged use. If the child persists 
in unnecessarily rough usage after he 
has arrived at an age where he should 
understand the proper use of equipment 
and materials provided for him, perhaps 
sterner measures are in order. As a 
rule the intelligent teacher will have 
little difficulty in convincing the now 
maturing little vandal of preschool age 
that he must respect all property. 

Care in the use of property leads to a 
habit of neatness in his schoolwork. 
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He learns very soon to observe neatness 
in all his school tasks and when he 
reaches a point where he can write his 
name, he is ready to put forth his best 
effort to do it neatly. His teacher is 
psychologist enough to know that he 
responds generously to the stimulus of 
a word of praise or the reward of a star. 
From the very beginning every exercise 
placed on the chalkboard or written 
upon paper must be an example of neat- 
ness. “One of the chief advantages,” 
writes Seeley, “of schoolwork prepared 
for public exhibition is that it teaches 
the pupils neatness, for slovenly papers 
will necessarily be rejected. For this 
reason alone such exhibits are worth all 
the time and trouble they cost.” 


TOWARD ACCURATE THINKING 


Neatness is of little use without accu- 
racy. Reasonable rapidity in written 
work is desirable and serves a practical 
purpose, but it is not to be achieved at 
the expense of accuracy or neatness. 
The pupil learns in the hard school of 
experience that schoolwork lacking in 
accuracy is not acceptable and that he 
will be required to do it over. His oral 
answers and recitations must also be 
accurate. Seeley says that looseness of 
statement is not very far removed from 
lying. Worse, it is also detrimental to 
logical thinking. He quotes Rosen- 
kranz: “The fostering of the sense of 
truth, from the earliest years up, is the 
surest way of leading the pupil to gain 
the power of thinking.” Accuracy in 
all forms of schoolwork establishes in 
the pupil the habit of truthfulness and 
of logical thinking. Mathematics in all 
its operations is a splendid example of 
the value of accuracy. The pupil who 
thinks that a little mistake is of no con- 
sequence and will not count for much, 
soon learns the folly of his ways when 
he begins to deal with problems in 
arithmetic. 
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SILENCE—A MATURING EXERCISE 


There is an old Latin proverb which 
tells us that, without silence, time de- 
voted to study is time lost. The so- 
called traditional school has been criti- 
cized rather severely as requiring abso- 
lute silence during the hours of class. 
Seeley answers this criticism by saying 
that while it is not necessary to be able 
to hear a pin drop at all times during 
the day, there are times when absolute 
silence should be maintained. There is 
no repression in this requirement. The 
modern school often goes to the other 
extreme and requires no exact discipline. 

He goes on to say that there are two 
lessons children need to learn: first, to 
respect the rights of others, and to know 
that their own wishes and whims are 
not supreme; and second, to understand 
that there are times when they must be 
silent. It is a splendid exercise for 
teachers to demand at certain times that 
pupils maintain absolute and respectful 
silence. Thus the teacher inculcates a 
very important lesson in life. The 
teacher can contribute a great deal to 
the teaching of silence through his own 
silence. In securing silence from the 
pupils, he should never rap loudly on 
the desk, or ring his bell violently, or 
shout. These measures startle his 
pupils and sometimes create more noise 
and disorder than the pupils are guilty 
of. 


INDUSTRIOUS MEN BEGIN HERE 


The healthy child is naturally active. 
Nothing young is capable of remaining 
quiet. The native energy of the pupil 
must be channeled into worthwhile ac- 
tivities. If we do not make him indus- 
trious in the right direction, he will 
likely use his industry in the wrong di- 
rection. It devolves upon the teacher 
to teach the pupil to employ himself 
usefully and constructively. The idle 
hour, declares a spiritual writer, is the 
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VIRTUES IN THE SCHOOL 


devil’s hour. He who wishes to educate 
cannot tolerate idleness, but he must 
interest the pupil, give him proper mo- 
tivation, and direct his interest into use- 
ful channels. If this is not done con- 
stantly there will be waste of time and 
possible misuse of energy. The pupil 
who has learned that there are certain 
required tasks, tasks that he must do 
even though they are not his choice, will 
yield compliance to the demands of the 
school. He will learn that perfect 
liberty is found in doing what he ought 
to do. 

Here is a lesson for the teacher who 
has one or more gifted children in his 
class. If the gifted child is required to 
learn only the material in the course of 
study, it is usually found that he 
masters this with ease, finds time hang- 
ing heavy on his hands, and is likely to 
get into mischief. It is recommended 
that the teacher have a quantity of re- 
serve work for gifted children, work 
that is to be done by them when the 
regular work offered by the course of 
study is completed. Seeley lists a num- 
ber of devices that teachers have used 
with success in their efforts to keep 
gifted children constructively occupied: 
drawing, paper cutting, using splints, 
dissected maps, for little children; read- 
ing from encyclopedias and reference 
books concerning men, inventions, 
events, and other topics of interest, for 
older children. Manufacturers of school 
supplies have plenty of devices for seat- 
work, and the ingenious teacher can 
construct others to meet special needs. 
A box of questions in each area of sub- 
ject matter, questions not handled in 
the course of study, can provide activity 
as necessary. 

The versatile teacher presents an 
abundance of material to gifted pupils 
and gradually develops in them such a 
love of books and learning as will now 
forestall mischief and prevent disorder, 


and later develop into a life habit of 
great value. Happy the man who is the 
constant companion of good books. 


WHEN YOUNGSTERS LIE 


The Book of Ecclesiasticus devotes its 
twentieth chapter to a presentation of 
rules with regard to correction, discre- 
tion, and avoiding lies. There it is said 
that “a lie is a foul blot in a man, and 
yet it will be continually in the mouth 
of men without discipline.” The Holy 
Writer makes a comparison: “A thief 
is better than a man that is always ly- 
ing: but both of them shall inherit 
destruction.” 

Locutio contra mentem is the classi- 
eal definition of a lie. “The classical 
argument to prove the intrinsic im- 
morality of lying,” writes Father Hayes, 
“has been called the ‘perverted-faculty 
argument’ and has been paralleled with 
the usual argument against contracep- 
tion. It is summed up succinctly by 
Father Farrell, who declares simply that 
lies ‘are wrong because they pervert the 
gift of speech.’ Saint Thomas says that 
since words are the natural expression 
of thoughts, it is unnatural and unbe- 
coming that anyone should express what 
is not in his mind.... (Some repu- 
table theologians) hold that in certain 
unusual circumstances it is justifiable 
to tell a falsehood. Their opinion may 
be summed up in this sentence: For a 
grave reason, a lie may be told without 
sin to a person who has no right to the 
truth. . Mental reservations are 
morally permissible where there exists 
a right to conceal the facts, and the 
person addressed has no right to the 
truth.’ 

Seeley grows eloquent in his con- 
demnation of untruthfulness. He tells 


*“When Is a Lie Not a Lie?,” by Hayes, 
Hayes, and Kelley, in Pastoral Life, July- 
August 1957 (Society of St. Paul, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y.). 
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us that there are children who, though 
they have high regard for truthfulness 
in other circumstances, will often act 
and speak untruths in connection with 
their school life. They seem to think 
that the differing conditions of school 
life make it smart to deceive the teacher, 
or shrewd to cheat and escape detection. 
Should the blame for this incorrect view 
be placed upon parents who boast to 
their children of the tricks and pranks 
they played when in school? Whether 
the force of parental example accounts 
for the evil practices of children cannot 
be accurately determined, but many 
teachers have met children as Seeley 
did, children who were the soul of 
honor elsewhere, but who in school were 
prone to cheat, to act falsehoods, and to 
deceive their teacher “with a perfectly 
innocent air, and with but few con- 
scientious scruples.” 

Often the school fails in its duty of 
developing high moral ideals in its 
pupils. If the teacher winks at lying 
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and even assists his pupils in cheating, it 
is vain to expect these pupils to have 
great regard for truth. In many cases 
the home and the school must accept re- 
sponsibility for developing pupils whose 
sense of truth has become so blunted 
that one can never be sure when they are 
telling the truth. 


NO MAN EVER LEARNS ENOUGH 


There is no royal road to learning. 
Somewhere along the path of life, per- 
haps only in mature years if the school 
is traitor to its duty, the individual must 
learn that his achievement depends 
upon his own work. No soft pedagogy 
should place at hazard the child’s learn- 
ing the serious realities of life. “No 
method can be devised that liberates the 
pupil from self-exertion, that frees him 
from work.” The process of education 
must impart to the mind the power of 
growth. The best that the best school 
can do for the student is to teach him 
what learning is, impart to him the de- 
sire to become learned, and show him 
the best road to learning. There is no 
education without continuous growth. 
Education is self-activity, and we never 
reach a point where that self-activity is 
not necessary. The human mind never 
reaches a point beyond which it cannot 
know, progress, and advance. There is 
within us a capacity that is insatiable 
in knowledge. When a student accepts 
and absorbs training only to a certain 
point and then allows his mind to 
crystallize, to stagnate, he is not edu- 
eated. Perhaps his school and his 
teachers have failed to instill in him an 
ideal of growth. 

The teacher and the school have the 
sacred task of training the child to do 
his duty, to himself, and to others. 
This forms character, gives power to 
work, to pursue, to achieve. “There 
are,” says Seeley, “some things in life 
that, however unpleasant they may be, 
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VIRTUES IN THE SCHOOL 


must be done because duty demands 
it... . The parent or the teacher who 
shields the child from work that is 
within his strength, or stands between 
him and the difficulties that he ought 
to overcome, is not performing for him 
a friendly service, but a great wrong 
instead.” 


MORAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF GOOD MANNERS 


Politeness is a virtue not only of the 
home and society, but also of the school. 
Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler finds 
an important evidence of education in 
the refined and gentle manners that are 
the expression of fixed habits of thought 
and of action. We agree with Addison 
that “manners are behavior and good 
breeding”; they are more: real man- 
ners are an outward expression of in- 
tellectual and moral conviction. With- 
out this conviction manners are but a 
veneer that crumbles to pieces when the 
interests of self are assailed. Yes, 
manners have a moral significance; 
true self-respect is built upon respect 
for others. One’s respect, deference, 
and courtesy toward the dignity of hu- 
man personality is the touchstone of his 
manners. The educated man realizes 
his proper relation to his fellows and 
reveals this realization in his manners. 
Know all the philosophies, know all the 
arts and sciences, says Professor James, 
but the human relationships are the 
main thing. The ability to deal with 
others, a winning sensitiveness to the 
rights and feelings of your fellow mor- 
tals, constitutes the difference between 
learning and refinement, between infor- 
mation and culture, between knowledge 
and social power. 

“When I see,” writes Wiggam, “how 
sadly so many young men and women 
getting out of school and starting upon 
their business or professional careers, 
hurt themselves by lack of tact, lack of 


social judgment, I often think I should 
like to put a department of social in- 
telligence, tact, good manners, and get- 
along-ableness in all our schools and 
colleges.” To get along with other 
people with grace, gentility, and charm, 
without loss of power and dignity, is an 
essential mark, and a very conspicuous 
one, of an educated man or woman. 
Why is the graduate of higher educa- 
tion so frequently boorish, inconsider- 
ate of the rights and feelings of others, 
incapable of easy and genial contacts 
with his fellows? Perhaps the answer 
is found in the fact that he has formed 
no true estimate of himself. The man 
who studies himself, what he has and 
what he can do, will be able to compare 
himself accurately with other people. 
The authorities we have quoted agree 
with Seeley that real politeness is un- 
selfishness. This is evident even in such 
simple courtesies as the surrendering of 
a seat to a lady in a streetcar, or in 
going out of one’s way to do a favor for 
another. Selfishness would prompt one 
to keep his seat, to let some other per- 
son do the favor. Politeness is an evi- 
dence not only of good breeding, but 
also of intelligence, and of a compliance 
with the requirements of civilized life. 


INCULCATING SPIRIT AND 
FORMS OF COURTESY 


The school must be solicitous to in- 
culeate the spirit of politeness. The 
child is to be guarded against associat- 
ing the forms of politeness with the 
teacher’s authority, for in that case he 
would come to look upon them as merely 
the fulfilling of school requirements. 
When we see a young person insisting 
that an unknown older person take his 
seat on a conveyance, we are sure that 
the courteous boy or girl possesses the 
spirit of true politeness. It is little 
wonder that the casual bystander meas- 
ures the efficiency of the school in teach- 
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ing Christian courtesy through the be- 
havior of its pupils on a public con- 
veyance or on the street. Unfortu- 
nately, some children, even those who 
come from good homes, are courteous to 
their teachers in the schoolroom, but 
totally neglect the practice of polite- 
ness when removed from the jurisdiction 
of the school. “If one possess the real 
spirit of politeness, it will not be like a 
garb that can be put on or off as occa- 
sion may offer, but it will be a part of 
one’s life, manifesting itself at all times 
and to all persons.” 

No one can ignore the established 
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forms of politeness and be considered a 
courteous person. It is incumbent upon 
the school to teach certain of these 
forms. Unless children are instructed 
to observe these forms they may act in 
a boorish manner. Children of the pri- 
mary grades can be taught many of the 
simpler forms. The very young child 
can be made to grasp the idea that man 
is by nature social. Man as God 
created him was not made to live alone. 
To live with others in harmony and to 
be reasonably happy, man needs to 
know the accepted social pattern of 
society. If he moves to or visits a 
foreign country, he must accommodate 
himself to the new or altered social 
pattern he may find there. This is not 
difficult if he remembers that the basic 
virtue is unselfishness. 

The child learns easily and quickly 
his duty of courtesy to the persons in 
his own immediate childhood environ- 
ment, his mother and father, his 
brothers and sisters and friends. His 
instinctive love for his parents makes 
a child amenable to lessons in courtesy 
toward them. He soon finds that if he 
does not want to live alone, he must 
learn to get along with others. 

His parents impress upon him the 
lesson that God who made us wants us 
to love one another. This duty of love 
rules out quarreling and fighting with 
other boys and girls. But the Catholic 
teacher never forgets to teach the two 
great commandments of love, love of 
God and love of neighbor, for these 
commandments govern man’s relation- 
ship with his fellow men. The Cath- 
olic teacher can, in his teaching of 
common courtesy, instill the highest of 
purposes for right action. 


%>We Know, We Love, We Serve. The 
Catholic Courtesy Series, Book 1 (Gregorian 
Press, Toledo, Ohio; 1956). 
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New Fee Plan 


Lowers Cost 


of Fund-Raising 


By CHARLES J. FRANCIS 


For years, many professional 
fund-raising organizations have oper- 
ated on the basis of a fee in proportion 
to the goal set. When goals were not 
reached, the client was still obligated to 
pay the same fee. 

In 1951, the Charles J. Francis Com- 
pany was founded on the belief that 
clients should be protected by a re- 
fund in the event a goal was not 
achieved. This was the birth of the 
now well-known Guaranteed Goals plus 
Client Dividend policy. Under this 
unique plan, a proportionate reduction in 
fee is provided for in cases where a goal 
is not met. In addition, each client shares 
in the year-end profits of the company. 

Since that simple beginning, the 
Charles J. Francis Company has raised 
over 40 million dollars and earned the 
respect of clergy throughout the United 
States and Canada for the dignity and 
success with which campaigns are 
conducted. Over 90% of individual 
church campaigns have exceeded their 
goal, usually by a substantial margin. 
No major diocesan campaign has ever 
fallen below its objective. 

NEW FEE PLAN 

Now, after considerable study and 
analysis, the Charles J. Francis Com- 
pany has devised an entirely new 
method of establishing fund-raising fees 
that offers a degree of protection and 
fairness to clients which to our knowl- 
edge has never before been available. 

Based only on the actual amount of 


money raised, the 
campaign goal is 
completely disre- 
garded as a means 
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amount of 
money raised, not the amount you hope 


to raise. A minimum charge covering 
actual expenses is set, and from that 
point on the company’s profit depends 
on the success of the campaign. As 
subscriptions surpass an_ established 
amount, a very small fee increase takes 
place. In all cases, even in large cam- 
paigns, the total fee is much lower than 
current average charges. 


FREE COST ESTIMATE 


For a free cost estimate on your pro- 
posed campaign and further informa- 
tion on this unique low-cost plan, simply 
fill out the coupon below. 
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Question S An SWERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres assumed editorship of 
this department with the June, 1967, 
issue. His graduate work in Canon Law 
was conducted at 
Rome, 1950-1953. Since that time Fa- 
ther Parres has taught Canon Law and 
Moral Theology at Saint Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, his pres- 
ent assignment. 
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Proper Bishop for Ordination 


Question: A seminarian born in 
diocese A is studying, for diocese B, in a 
seminary located in diocese C. He has 
never been in the diocese for which he 
is studying. His parental home is still 
in diocese A, to which he returns during 
the summers. Could the bishop of dio- 
cese C be the proper bishop for his 
ordination to first tonsure? 

RECTOR 


Answer: The proper bishop for the 
ordination of secular clerics, according 
to Canon 956, is the bishop of the place 
where the candidate has a domicile to- 
gether with origin or a simple domicile 
which is not also the place of origin. In 
the latter case, the candidate must take 
an oath to remain perpetually in the 
diocese before the reception of first 
tonsure. After incardination has been 
effected by the reception of first ton- 
sure, the proper bishop for subsequent 
orders is the bishop of the diocese into 
which the candidate has been incardi- 
nated. Subsequent excardination from 
a diocese and incardination into another 
diocese would also make the bishop of 
incardination the proper bishop for 
subsequent orders. 

A candidate for orders is to be or- 
dained by his proper bishop or by 
another bishop having  dimissorial 
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letters issued by the proper bishop. 
The Code considers only a domicile, not 
a quasi-domicile, in determining the 
proper bishop for ordination. The 
candidate must have a domicile in some 
diocese at least, not necessarily a paro- 
chial domicile also, before he can have 
a proper bishop who can lawfully ordain 
to first tonsure or issue dimissorial 
letters to another bishop for the ordina- 
tion. 

A domicile is acquired by residence in 
a place together with the intention of 
remaining there permanently, sz nihil 
avocet, or by actual residence for a 
period of ten years. A person’s inten- 
tion is of primary importance in the de- 
termination of a voluntary domicile ac- 
quired in the first manner mentioned in 
Canon 92. Seminarians who are p “su- 
ing their studies in a seminary which is 
not located in the diocese for which they 
are studying would ordinarily retain the 
domicile of their home diocese. Their 
stay in the seminary would not consti- 
tute a change of domicile, because their 
residence in the diocese where the semi- 
nary is located is not coupled with the 
intention of remaining in the diocese 
permanently. On the other hand, a 


*Canon 92. 
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seminarian who leaves his home diocese 
to study for the diocese in which the 
seminary is located could easily acquire 
a domicile in the diocese of the semi- 
nary, since he would have the intention 
of going on to the priesthood as a candi- 
date for that diocese. The intention of 
permanent residence is made firm in this 
case by the oath required before the re- 
ception of first tonsure. 

However, in the case as presented, I 
do not see how the intention of perma- 
nent residence in the diocese of the 
seminary (C) could be had by the 
seminarian whose home is in diocese A 
and who is studying for diocese B. He 
would retain his domicile in diocese A, 
and the bishop of diocese A would be 
the proper bishop for ordination, either 
personally or through another by the 
issuance of dimissorial letter. 

The practical problem is how to effect 
incardination by the reception of first 
tonsure into the diocese for which the 
candidate is studying, so that the 
bishop of this diocese will be the proper 
bishop for subsequent ordinations. 

One solution, if not too expensive, is 
to have the candidate go to the diocese 
for which he is studying to receive first 
tonsure, having first established a domi- 
cile there and taken the oath of perma- 
nence. Another solution, equally ex- 
pensive, would be to have the candidate 
go to the diocese for which he is study- 
ing, during the summer, Christmas or 
Easter holidays, to establish his domi- 
cile previous to his reception of first 
tonsure at the seminary. Once the 
candidate has established a domicile in 
the diocese for which he is studying, 
the bishop of that diocese becomes the 
proper bishop for his ordination to first 
tonsure. In the opinion of Abbo- 
Hannan, in which I concur, the pres- 
ence of a candidate in the diocese for 
which he is going to be ordained suffices 
to give him a diocesan domicile and a 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


proper bishop, if he has the requisite 
intention.” 

If these solutions are impractical in 
an actual case, the bishop of diocese A, 
where the candidate has retained his 
domicile, could issue dimissorial letters 
to the bishop of the diocese where the 
seminary is located (C), with a previous 
agreement with the bishop of the dio- 
cese for which the candidate is studying 
(B) to the effect that the candidate is 
being promoted to first tonsure for the 
service of diocese B. First tonsure 
would thus effect incardination into 





® Abbo-Henusa, The Sacred Canons (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1952), II, p. 82. 


diocese B, even though the candidate 
has not yet acquired a domicile there. 
The bishop of diocese B would then be 
the proper bishop for future orders.* 
Moreover, the oath to remain per- 
petually in the diocese of the bishop 
issuing the dimissorial letters should 
not be taken by the candidate, since he 
obviously does not have the intention to 
remain perpetually in this diocese. 


The Impediment of Affinity 


Question: In the Roma Locuta col- 
umn of THE EIOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 


°Cf. Reply of Code Commission, July, 
1939, (AAS. XXXI, p. 321; Bouscaren, 
Canon Law Digest, II, p. 237). 
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Review for May of this year, a response 
of the Holy Office is reported con- 
cerning the impediment of affinity. 
‘Whether affinity, contracted in infidel- 
ity, becomes an impediment for mar- 
riages which are entered into after the 
baptism of even one of the parties?”’ 
Resp. “Affirmative.’”* What is the im- 
plication of this response? 

SACERDOS 


Answer: ‘The response ends a con- 
troversy which has existed since the 
promulgation of the Code of Canon 
Law. It means that affinity can be con- 
tracted between two persons who are 
unbaptized. There is no impediment of 
ecclesiastical law arising from the 
affinity as long as both parties remain 
unbaptized, since the unbaptized are 
not bound by an impediment of merely 
ecclesiastical law. If one of the un- 


* AAS., XXXXIX, p. 77. 


baptized parties who are related by 
affinity within the forbidden degrees of 
the direct or collateral lines receives 
baptism, the impediment of affinity 
exists between them. The baptism, or 
course, must take place before the mar- 
riage of the parties related by affinity. 
For a proper understanding of the 
impediment of affinity, it is now neces- 
sary to conclude that the marriage 
which gives rise to or establishes the 
basis for the impediment of affinity does 
not have to be a marriage between two 
baptized persons, i.e., a matrimoniwm 
ratum, or sacramental marriage. Every 
valid marriage establishes a basis for 
the impediment of affinity. A valid 
marriage may exist between two bap- 
tized persons, between a baptized per- 
son and an unbaptized person, or be- 
tween two unbaptized persons. In all 
cases, affinity is contracted between each 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


party to the marriage and the blood 
relatives of the other party, in the direct 
and collateral lines. This affinity is a 
diriment impediment of ecclesiastical 
law in all degrees of the direct line and 
to the second degree inclusive of the 
collateral line, even if only one of the 
parties to the affinity is baptized. 


Family Rosary Indulgences 


Question: I understand that there 
are special indulgences attached to the 
family recitation of the Rosary. What 
are these indulgences and where can I 
find some information on the subject? 

SEEKING INFORMATION 


Answer: The Enchiridion Indulgen- 
tiarum contains the following informa- 
tion on the family recitation of the 
Rosary. An indulgence of ten days can 
be gained once a day for the family 
recitation of the Rosary, and a plenary 
indulgence, under the conditions of con- 
fession, Communion, and visit to a 
church, can be gained twice a month if 
the Rosary is recited by the family 
daily for a month.® 

On October 11, 1954, further indul- 
gences were added by Pope Pius XII to 
the family recitation of the Rosary. 
Besides the indulgences already men- 
tioned in the above paragraph, the 
faithful who recite the Rosary in the 
family daily for a week can gain a 
plenary indulgence every Saturday, on 
two other days of the week besides, and 
on each feast of the Blessed Mother 
which is in the universal calendar of 
the Church. The conditions for gaining 
these plenary indulgences are confes- 
sion and communion. 

The recitation of the Rosary in all of 
the above concessions refers to the 
recitation of a third part of the Rosary, 
i.e., five decades. All the above in- 


5 Enchiridion Indulgentiarum (ed. altera, 
Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1952), n. 395, b. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


formation can be found in the Canon 
Law Digest, Supplement for 1955, under 
Canon 925.® 


The Absolution 
“‘Corpore Absente” 


Question: Is the blessing of the 
catafalque permitted after a low Mass 
offered for a deceased person, if the 
party giving the stipend requests it? 
It has been a longstanding custom to do 
this, and an abrupt discontinuance will 
be resented by the parishioners. 

PAROCHUS 


Answer: The rite referred to is found 
in the complete Ritwale Romanum, 
Titulus V1, Caput V. It is commonly 
called the Absolution “corpore ab- 
sente,” that is, without the body either 
physically or morally present. 

This Absolution is permitted after 
any Mass of Requiem, even the Missa 
Quotidiana celebrated without chant. 
Moreover, it is permitted, as a separate 
function, after the Mass of the day or a 
votive Mass, provided the occurring 
office of the day is not a double of the 
first class. If the Mass is not a Mass 
of Requiem, the celebrant should retire 
to the sacristy after Mass and change 
to the stole and cope for the Absolution 
rather than do so in the sanctuary. It 
would also seem that the catafalque, if 
the Mass is not a Mass of Requiem, 
should not be erected until after Mass. 
At least it should not be erected in the 
usual place, but out of the way of the 
main altar. After Mass it could be 


®*The Canon Law Digest lists in a footnote 
the feasts of the Blessed Mother on which a 
plenary indulgence can be gained through 
the weekly recitation of the family Rosary. 
These feasts are: Immaculate Conception, 
Purification, Apparition of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Annunciation, Seven Dolors (Fri- 
day after Passion Sunday), Visitation, Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, Our Lady of Snows, 
Holy Name of Mary, Assumption, Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Nativity of Our Lady, Holy 
Name of Mary, Seven Dolors (Sept. 15), Our 
Lady of Ransom, Holy Rosary, Maternity, 
Presentation. 
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obtained from sympathetic Catholics in 
other States. 
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| moved to the usual place for the Abso- 


lution. 

The Absolution “corpore absente”’ is 
not obligatory or, as far as I know, even 
generally customary after the Daily 
Requiem or Anniversary Mass. An 
obligation would arise only if the Ab- 
solution is made part of the contract 
when the stipend is accepted. 

It is to be noted that when the Abso- 
lution “corpore absente” is given, the 
Non Intres which occurs before the 
Libera Me is not said, and that the 
oration will be different from the ora- 
tion to be used when the body is pres- 
ent.? 


Woman Respondent at Mass 


Question: I would like to submit a 
question for your Questions Answered 
section about the interpretation of 
Canon 813, §2, “Minister Missae in- 
serviens ne sit mulier, nist, deficiente 
viro, justa de causa, eaque lege ut mulier 
ex longinquo respondeat nec ullo pacto 
ad altare accedat.” My question has 
several parts: 1. What is the precise 
meaning of ex longinquo? (a) If there 
is a communion railing, must the woman 
server remain outside the railing at all 
times, even if the distance is great and 
there is difficulty in hearing the priest? 
(b) If there is no communion railing. 
may the woman server kneel on the 
lowest step or at a reasonable distance 
from the step? (c) May she hand the 
thurible to the priest at Benediction? 
2. Since the direction of liturgical 
changes seems to he toward greater 
participation by the laity in sacred 
services (dialogue Mass, ete.), do you 
forsee any further modifications on this 
matter which would enable women to 
perform more of the functions of a 
server than they are permitted to do at 
present? MULIER INSERVIENS 

7 Appropriate information on the Absolu- 
tion “corpore absente” can be found .in West- 
Mullaney-Berry, Matters Liturgical (New 
York and Cincinnati: Fredrick Pustet Co., 
1956), nn. 434-437, and in J. B. O’Connell, 
The Celebration of Mass (Rev. ed. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1956), 
p. 623 ff. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Answer: Before any comments on 
the various parts of the question sub- 
mitted, it will be well to add some fur- 
ther clarifications of the law of Canon 
813, §2, which are found in an Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of Sac- 
raments, October 1, 1949.8 This In- 
struction, in Part III, n. 4, says, “Juata 
omnes auctores, prohibitum est sub 
gravi mulieribus, etiam monialibus, 
ministrare ad altare.’ And in n. 5: 
“Deficiente viro, c. 813 mulierem ad- 
mittit, quae e longinquo respondeat nec 
ad altare accedat. Proinde ante 
Missam omnia sacerdott commode dis- 
ponantur. Ut mulier adhibeatur re- 
quiritur justa causa.” 

First of all, there is an obligation to 
have a male server, if one can be had. 
This would apply even to Masses said 
in convents. Only in cases where a male 
server cannot be had may a woman 
make the responses at Mass in place of 
the server. There would be an obliga- 
tion to use ordinary means according 
to circumstances to find a male server. 
If a male server cannot be had, it 
would seem that devotion alone would 
furnish a just cause for a priest to say 
Mass, a woman making the responses 
from a distance. 

1. The precise meaning of ex long- 
inquo cannot be stated in terms of feet 
and yards. The estimation of the dis- 
tance from the altar must be moral 
rather than mathematical. The dis- 
tance from the altar will depend on the 
size of the church or chapel or the posi- 
tion of the altar. The woman respond- 
ent is to answer the prayers from what 
would be considered a reasonable dis- 
tance and not in any way to approach 
the altar. 

(a) If there is a communion railing, 
the woman respondent would remain 
outside the railing at all times. Even 


* AAS,, XXXXXI, p. 439 ff; cf. Bouscaren, 
Canon Law Digest, III, pp. 334-336. 
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if the distance is great, there should be 
no difficulty in hearing the priest, as the 
priest should say all the prayers (except 
the Orate, frates) in a loud voice. 

(6b) It may happen that there is no 
communion railing, at side altars in 
churches, for instance. Also in some 
convent chapels, there is found no com- 
munion railing permanently erected. 
In answering the prayers for a priest 
saying Mass at such altars, a woman 
respondent should not kneel on the 
lowest step of the altar. Such a position 
would certainly not be considered ex 
longinquo. A position in the church or 
chapel where the common body of the 
faithful are accustomed to assist at 
Mass would be considered ex longinquo 
and a reasonable distance. If this is 
too far from the altar for convenience 
in responding, at most a prie-dieu could 
be moved to a respectful distance from 
the altar, at least several feet away. 

(c) An Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments—indicated 
that the communion paten should be 
held by the faithful themselves. How- 
ever, a private response, reported in the 
Canon Law Digest, points out that the 
practice of having an acolyte hold the 
paten under the chin of the communi- 
eants is not forbidden. An acolyte 


* Canon Law Digest, II, p. 193. 


would, of course, be a male server. A 
woman should definitely not hold the 
communion paten for the communi- 
cants. Her services are limited to re- 
sponding ex longinquo. 


(d) I know of no law requiring 
servers for Benediction, and it seems 
quite customary to have Benediction in 
convents without servers. If there are 
no servers for Benediction, the priest 
will be able to take care of everything. 
I should not hesitate to say that it is 
contrary to the mind of the Church for 
a woman to hand the thurible to the 
priest at Benediction, even if she should 
hand it across the altar railing. 


2. While I am not a prophet, I should 
venture an offhand prediction that there 
will be no modification of the rule of 
Canon 813, §2, which limits the func- 
tions of a woman to responding to the 
prayers of the Mass ex longinquo. In 
his recent Encyclical on Sacred Music, 
December 25, 1955, Pope Pius XIT men- 
tions the necessity of using mixed choirs 
(men and women) in certain circum- 
stances. He states that such choirs shall 
always be placed outside the sanctuary. 
It would seem, therefore, that the Holy 
See is not about to permit women to 
participate in sacred rites in any way 
within the sanctuary. 
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What some authorities have to say about 


CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Integrum opus mentem omnino catholicam cl. Auctoris redolet, qui etiam in quaes- 
tionibus disputatis potius sententiam traditionalem amplectitur. Ideoque opus con- 
stituit thesaurum ditissimum, in quo doctrina catholica de S. Scriptura et illa ex ipsa 
desumpta clare exponitur. Ideo desideriis a multis expressis, ut haec doctrina unico 
in opere collecta et usui accommodata habeatur, plene satisfactum est, ita ut optimum 
praebeat auxilium pro sacerdotibus in cura animarum occupatis et praesertim pro 
acroasibus publicis habendis.—P. Arduinus Kleinhans, O.F.M., in Antonianum, 32 
(1957), 273—275. (Father Kleinhans is the Under-Secretary of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission.) 

* & * 

In matters thus affecting faith, doctrine, and ritual, non-Catholic readers will often 
hold opinions at variance with the authors, but in regard to facts, such as dates, geogra- 
phy, non-Biblical history and literature, tools and implements, clothing, archaeology, 
etc., all readers will agree in their praise for the detailed accuracy and completeness of 
the Biblical Encyclopedia: for instance, there are thirty men listed under the name 
“Zacharias” (Zechariah). And the information is up to date; for instance, the 
Piltdown Man is already stated to be “a clever scientific hoax” (0.T., p. 92); and 
there is a good summary of the recent discoveries of Dead Sea scrolls (pp. 968-972, 
with pictures). This excellent book deserves to have a great success.—Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, Harvard Divinity School Bulletin. 
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Book Reviews 





Interim Report 
THE WALLED GARDEN. By Hugh Ross 

Williamson (Macmillan, N. Y., 

1957), $4.00. 

Perhaps the most famous, as well as 
the most provocative, of recent converts 
from the ministry of the Church of 
England is Mr. Hugh Ross William- 
son. For many years he has at once 
delighted and exasperated his fellow- 
countrymen (and many Americans, 
too) by his plays, by his historical 
works, and by his radio broadcasts. 
As a controversialist his reputation has 
grown with the years. If his hard- 
hitting has at times seemed to miss the 
mark, it must be conceded that his 
influence has been considerable. 

In The Walled Garden Mr. William- 
son essays the story of his life with its 
conversion from Congregationalism to 
High Anglicanism and then to Rome— 
somewhat of a British John L. Stod- 
dard. It is much less an “apologia”’ 
than it is “the story of a mind.” As 
such, it suffers from a certain discur- 
siveness and a lack of proportion. But 
it does give promise of the balanced 
book we may hope to have in a few 
years’ time when Mr. Williamson has 
settled down in “the walled garden” of 
the Catholic Church; when he is able 
to see the whole pattern more clearly; 
when he is less influenced by “person- 
alities.” 

But when all has been said, The 
Walled Garden still remains a book 
worth reading and worth introducing 
to others. After all, its author certifies 
his collateral descendancy from Regi- 
nald Cardinal Pole. It was Pole who 


effected the abortive reconciliation of 
England with the Holy See in 1554, 
during the reign of Mary Tudor. Does 
this particular explain in any way why 
from his earliest years Hugh Ross Wil- 
liamson has been a “mens naturaliter 
Catholica,” despite the fact that he was 
born in a stolid Congregational Manse? 
Then, too, much of his adolescence was 
spent in the shadow of historic Romsey 
Abbey in Hampshire, now an Anglican 
parish church, lovingly restored and 
used for that colorful and reverent wor- 
ship which is characteristic of High 
Anglicanism at its best. It would in- 
deed have been a dull child who would 
not have been influenced by the setting 
of Romsey Abbey, and Mr. Williamson 
is anything but dull. 

The author graduated in History at 
London University. After a short pe- 
riod as schoolmaster he turned to jour- 
nalism and then politics. This latter 
adjunct explains his adherence to the 
British Labor Party from which he was 
duly expelled. Subsequently, he came 
under the more benign influence of that 
well-balanced mind, the Right Rev- 
erend Archbishop William Temple. 
Activated by his principles, Mr. Wil- 
liamson also became an enthusiastic 
advocate of social reform and justice. 
Then from his spiritua] director, Dom 
Gregory Dix, O.8.B., of the Anglican 
Community of Benedictine Monks at 
Nashdom, he imbibed a firm belief that 
the Church of England was an integral 
part of the Catholic Church. Before 
his conversion to the See of Peter his 
not inconsiderable abilities were ap- 
plied in the promoting of these beliefs. 
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In 1943 Mr. Williamson took Orders 
in the Church of England, conferred by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
then Bishop of London. He gladly at- 
tached himself to the staffs of several 
of the most “Extreme Churches” in 
London, while it appears that he did 
not find himself in complete sympathy 
with the principles of Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. Most of us have chuckled over 
his encounter with the Reverend Cyril 
Tomkinson, Vicar of the famed All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, London. The 
good Vicar denied him permission to 
officiate at All Saints’ because “you 
would want to use that horrid book 
(the Roman Missal), and here the rule 
is music by Mozart, choreography by 
Fortesque (the strict Roman Ritual), 
decor by Comper (the leading “Eng- 
lish Use” church architect), but libretto 
by Cranmer (the Book of Common 
Prayer) .” 

Inevitably Williamson became the 
spokesman of the Annunciation Group 
which had been formed to resist the 
efforts to have the Church of South In- 
dia (CSI) recognized officially by the 
Church of England. Undoubtedly the 
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most valuable portion of his Walled 
Garden is his valuable appendix: 
“Reasons for Supposing One Could 
Be a Catholic Priest in the Church 
of England.” Many Anglo-Catholic 
priests would give full endorsement to 
this provocative appendix. Actually 
it demonstrates why it appears to many 
other Anglican priests why Mr. Wil- 
liamson was “never really in the Church 
of England.” Be that as it may, for 
Hugh Ross Williamson the Church of 
England, as a branch of the Catholic 
Church, ceased to exist on July 5, 1955. 
It became merely “the English branch 
of the Church of South India.” On 
that date the Convocations of the An- 
glican clergy gave approval to the 
South India Scheme and catapulted 
many souls into the welcoming arms 
of the Roman Catholic Church. First 
among these converts was Hugh Ross 
Williamson. 

As we have noted, The Walled Gar- 
den is something in the nature of an 
interim report. We wonder how it will 
be greeted by American Protestant 
Episcopalians. Until our curiosity is 
satisfied, we must be grateful to the 
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author for presenting to us a sincere, 
serious, yet amusing piece of autobiog- 
raphy. He may not have consulted 
Father Brandi’s scholarly defense of 
the Apostolicae Curae—many have not 
—but Mr. Williamson is a by no means 
inconsiderable figure on the up-to-date 
ecclesiastical scene. He may not be a 
John Henry Newman, it is true, but he 
is a very distinguished apologist of 
England’s Second Spring. And that 
fact alone will endear The Walled Gar- 
den to High Anglicans and to Romans 
alike. Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


On American Catholicism 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. 
By Walter J. Ong (The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y., 1957), pp vii + 125. 
$2.50. 

The interest and importance of 
Father Ong’s essays are increasing, 
coming as they do on the heels of 
William H. Whyte’s The Organization 
Man and Monsignor John Tracy Ellis’ 
much-reprinted article on the lack of 
Catholic intellectuals. 

Frontiers in American Catholicism 
implicitly confirms Whyte’s thesis of 
the formation of a group ethic, but it 





goes on to explain Father Ong’s be- 
lief that such ethic must be used to 
good spiritual advantage. Though such 
explanation may not satisfy some 
readers (as it did not fully satisfy this 
reviewer), it is certain that the essays 
give positive complement, and thus 
something of an answer, to Monsignor 
Ellis’ mostly statistical assumptions. 

Risking both presumption and over- 
simplification, we conclude that Father 
Ong’s idea is this: The future for the 
Church in this country should rest in 
finding rapport with the typical Ameri- 
can mind, which is most at home 
in luncheon-club gregariousness and 
modern selling technique engendered 
by advertising and the like. The 
American Catholic tends to an un- 
needed and outmoded apology, making 
for an uncalled for isolation, thinks 
Father Ong. 

There is one question we would inter- 
pose. The Catholic is as adept, or 
perhaps more adept, at luncheon-club 
technique than his Protestant cousin. 
There are no better storytellers, no 
greater politicians than the Irish. No 
race is any more capable of loyalty to 
a product and a company than the 
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German. The Eastern European is 
highly capable of a disarming and child- 
like charm. 

Now if Catholic Americans of these 
nationalities and traits are not en- 
tirely comfortable in joining American 
fraternalism, may not it be because 
such atmosphere is inadequate to the 
deep-rooted Catholic faith? We think 
Father Ong would answer that the 
Catholic American is too tied to Euro- 
pean concepts and suffers from a sense 
of attack. However, may not attack 
be in the form of complete negation, as 
the organizational mind does of imprac- 
tical intellectualism? Might not the 
Catholic faith sound subconscious warn- 
ing that this endangers the individual- 
ism that has made Catholics proud 
nonconformists when nonconformity 
was called for? 

Then, too, we think some considera- 
tion should be given by Father Ong 
(who we know is highly capable of it) 
to the truly American roots of that 
Emersonian philosophy of spiritual 
superindividualism. If Catholics in 
America have not truly appreciated Na- 
ture as a path to spiritual truth, can- 


not it be said they have not appreci- 
ated some of the merits of Transcen- 
dental hermitism? Modern organiza- 
tionalism is certainly not compatible 
with that American philosophy. Per- 
haps it would be as well to talk about 
Catholicizing that philosophy as Ca- 
tholicizing its opposite. 

It can be seen that the vistas of 
speculation opened by Father Ong’s 
important work are great. This re- 
viewer has been capable of the merest 
entry upon them. We are in hearty 
agreement with the thesis that we have 
need for more appreciation of the truly 
American milieu in which the Faith 
exists. The Spanish do not apologize 
for the Spanish way in which they are 
Catholics, nor the Italian, nor English. 
If Americans have seen need so to 
apologize, it is perhaps because the 
European mind has never truly appreci- 
ated Americanism. 

We think it must be considered a 
matter of speculation, however, to re- 
gard the modern atmosphere of adver- 
tising, organization, and luncheon clubs 
as truly “American.” 

FRANK Morriss 
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Ordination at Dachau 


THe Victory or FatrHer Karu. By 
Otto Pies; translated by S. Atta- 
nasio (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
New York, 1957), 210 pp. $3.75. 


Merely reading about the misery of 
the prisoners at Dachau concentration 
camp during World War II makes us 
shudder at what man can do to man. 
Into this cesspool of subhuman and 
brutalized existence many hundreds of 
priests were sent, to suffer and die at 
the hands of a sadistic regime of gross 
Nazi prison guards. Among them was 
also the priest-hero of this book, Father 
Karl Leisner, though he did not enter 
the Golgotha of Dachau as a priest. 
He was ordained in prison by a French 
ecclesiastic, another prisoner. The 
story of his youth, his difficult decision 
to persevere in theology, his ordeal with 
tuberculosis—all this prefaced the 
horror of Dachau, and the final triumph 
of God’s providence. 

The high point of Karl’s life was his 
ordination and the single Mass he was 
to say. After the release of the 
prisoners who had somehow managed to 
survive in soul and body the psycho- 


logical and physical terror of Dachau, 
Karl lingered but shortly. The ad- 
vance of the disease hindered the ex- 
ternal practice of the sacred ministry, 
but Karl’s heart was that of a true 
priest of God, and his soul stood medi- 
ating between God and mankind. 

This is a story of a young man in 
love with God, one who loved life and 
the good things of this earth as any 
normal human would, but one who was 
given the grace to look up and beyond. 
To him it was given to bless even his 
tormentors and to smile throughout the 
humiliations and insanities of a berserk 
prison schedule. The perfect sequel to 
his liberation from Dachau was his 
liberation from earth. It was not a 
liberation of one who despaired of life 
on earth. Karl still loved life. But he 
was taken up into the more perfect life; 
he was liberated into the arms of his 
Father. 

The contents of this book, then, are 
inspirational, and one cannot help lov- 
ing the beautiful soul of Karl Leisner. 
It is hard for a priest to lay this book 
aside without having drunk deeply of 
a renewed priestly spirit. While the 
book is definitely readable, a number 
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of unfortunate minor errors have crept 
in. For example, on p. 131, Karl is 
represented as deacon of a Mass in 
one paragraph, and in the next is de- 
scribed as chanting the epistle. Every 
deacon knows that this is not his role 
at Mass, but that of the subdeacon. 
Again, the text cited is from a gospel, 
not an epistle. On p. 138, the trans- 
lator has Karl, as deacon, administer- 
ing “priestly rites.” This is probably 
a slip in translation by one who is not 
very familiar with the differences in- 
volved. On p. 148 the German word, 
wethen, is evidently in question. This 
word has many meanings, admittedly. 
The root meaning in our times is “to 
bless.” When we speak of the adminis- 
tration of Holy Orders involving the 
priesthood, we translate this word as 
“ordain.” Translator Attanasio has 
“consecrated.” On p. 152, the word 
“novitiate” is used. The word should 
be “novice.” The word “novitiatus” 
could also be used as “novice,” but ordi- 
narily common usage prefers the 
second. 

And there are a few more, but these 
are merely small points and material 
errors. They hardly detract from the 


readability of the story, and less from 
the beautiful character of Leisner. This 
reviewer ordinarily does not bother 
much about such minor points, but 
this is the first book which has had so 
many. It is difficult to translate from 
any foreign tongue. Only a “diction- 
ary-linguist” will contest this fact. 
The trick does not lie in the mere 
ability to read everything with perfect 
ease. Translation implies an art. That 
art consists in giving the content of one 
language the artistic expression of an- 
other idiom. A flawless job is a rare 
thing. And this, not because of any 
lack of linguistic ability on the part of 
the translator. (Good linguists don’t 
translate. They don’t have to. They 
just read.) The fault lies rather in 
what is called “translator’s fatigue.” 
The translator should also be ac- 
quainted with the field and the termi- 
nology of what he translates. Only thus 
can he avoid the pitfalls of something 
as complex as meaning in content and 
linguistic expression. 

Doubtless this book has been an in- 
spiration to theologians and priests of 
the New Germany and has given them 
an ideal. It can serve as inspirational 
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reading also for American seminarians 
and priests. The young man in ques- 
tion, Karl Leisner, we feel, was one of 
us. Yet he went beyond most of us in 
his abandonment to the will of God, 
and in his closeness to the fierce agony 
that was Calvary, the fierce joy that 
was Easter. 

Fipenis Smiru, O.F.M., M.A. 


Newman’s Newman 


JoHN Henry NEwMAn, AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
caAL Writincs. Edited by Henry 
Tristam and C. Stephen Dessain 
(Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1957), pp. 
xi + 338. $4.50. 


One hundred and sixty-four Ameri- 
can publishers are credited with the 
publication of 583 Catholic books in 
1956. In third place ranks Sheed and 
Ward, New York, with a total of 35 
books. Apparently, their last publica- 
tion for the past year was Monsignor 
Knox’s Window in the Wall; their first 
of the current year, this new book, 
which comprises all the autobiographi- 
cal writings of Cardinal Newman (with 
the exception of the Apologia) composed 
by the noted Oratorian between 1812 
and 1884, seventy-two years of a very 
long and far from uninteresting life. 
Following closely in the footsteps of 
Sheed and Ward’s Newman anthology 
of autographed sermons, Faith and 
Prejudice, this addendum to Newmania 
will be welcomed as a genuine delight 
to book lovers the world over. 

The Birmingham Oratorians who 
are responsible for this composite of 
Newman’s own intimate revelations 
cannot be censured for bringing to 
light matter “copyrighted” by the 
author almost a century ago. An 1876 
note, initialed by Newman himself, is 
sufficient evidence of the integrity of 
this material: “It must be fully under- 
stood that I leave this Sketch as I 
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leave all my papers as materials and 
documents only, to be used simply at 
the discretion (for publication or not, 
in whole or in part) of the parties who 
after my death come into possession 
of my papers.” 

The jottings, for many of these writ- 
ings are little more than that, 
begin with this characteristic childish 
scribble: “John Newman wrote this 
before he was going up to Greek on 
Tuesday, June 10, 1812, when it only 
wanted 3 days to his going home,” and 
ends with an even shorter entry: ‘And 
now a Cardinal. March 2, 1884.” 

The collection of Newman’s auto- 
biographical writings is divided into ten 
parts, and its more interesting portions 
are devoted to Newman’s journals, 
three early ones (1804-1847) illuminat- 
ing the years which witnessed his 
travail of soul, until, in 1845, he passed 
through the doors of the Church. Years 
later, February 23, 1883, he was to 
write to his beloved Bloxam (his An- 
glican curate at Littlemore) what must 
have been a penetrating force forty 
years earlier during his odyssey ex 
umbris et twmaginibus in veritatem: 
“Error cannot last, and light must come 
after the darkness.” He knew. 

In veritatem was never to be, until 
the tranquility of old age finally settled 
the tempests of his long life, more than 
the solace which came to him from firm 
conviction. In 1847, while preparing 
in Rome for ordination, he wrote down 
for posterity an account of the scourg- 
ing he got from his quondam religion- 
ists: 


In the Church of England I had 
many detractors; a mass of calumny 
was hurled at me; my services to- 
ward that Church were misrepre- 
sented by almost everyone in au- 
thority in it. I became an exile in 
a solitude. . . 


A supplement by Henry Tristam in 
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the early pages of the book contributes 
much to an explanation of Newman’s 
difficulties with Cardinal Manning. 
He explains that during the entire 
decade before the Vatican Council 
(1869-1870) Newman was compelled 
to undergo the persecution of his Catho- 
lic brethren, in particular because of 
his conservative view of the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, not at that mo- 
ment defined. The “fierce and intoler- 
ant temper” of the British Catholic 
mind displayed itself in the ecclesiasti- 
cal policies of Manning and the editor 
of the Dublin Review, Ward. Yet 
Newman had never questioned the tra- 
dition, and when the Vatican Council 
promulgated the dogma he approved it 
without even a moment’s hesitation. 
It was a grave injustice and a bitter 
one to have become the target of Man- 
ning’s and Talbot’s abuse. 

Newman writes sparingly of his tre- 
mendous part to lay the ghost of the 
“Popish Aggression” accusation hurled 
at the Church when its hierarchy was 
restored in 1850. About all one is able 
to extract here is the information that 
his lectures in the London Oratory at 
the time earned for him the graceful 
and grateful gesture of Pius IX, a 
Doctor’s diploma. He never once dig- 
nifies Punch with so much as a line of 
reproach for its constant barking at 
him as “Mr. Newboy.” 

Newman and Bloxam, The Young 
Mr. Newman, Faith and Prejudice, 
and now John Henry Newman, Auto- 
biographical Writings are doing much 
to keep alive the interest of Catholics 
in the one and only Newman. Their 
authors merit the applause of all 
lovers of John Henry Newman. 


Paut R. Rust, 0.M.I 
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by Lancelot C. Sheppard (The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1957), 
pp. 259. $4.00. 


The fundamental conviction of the 
French priests gathered at the con- 
ference is that priestly ministry to 
nuns is important to the welfare of the 
Church in France. The thirteen papers 
delivered at the conference insist on 
this point under the particular heading 
proper to each paper. 

Any priest in the United States or 
Canada who in any way has charge of 
the spiritual welfare of nuns will find 
here both solid instruction and salutary 
admonition. These papers forcefully 
remind each of us (this reviewer gives 
the monthly conferences at five con- 
vents) that to exercise this part of our 
ministry in a way which will render 
glory to God and genuine spiritual good 
to the consecrated women to whom our 
superiors send us, we must be men of 
God—that is, serious about our own 
sanctification and serious about the 
sanctification of these brides of Christ. 
But the holiness of the priest in charge 
of nuns must be rooted in theological 
learning as well as a deep sympathy and 
understanding of the nobility of a re- 
ligious woman’s vocation. Mere pie- 
tistic unction on the part of a priest in 
his dealings with the nuns in his charge 
is disgusting and insulting; its sham is 
instinctively perceived. If we priests, 
however, in our conferences and our 
confessional counselling give the sisters 
the strong meat of the gospel, we shall 
be real instruments of God in leading 
them to that genuine sanctity to which 
the Master has called them. Without 
in any way watering down Christ’s doc- 
trine, priests must adapt His teaching 
to the feminine temperament; to do this, 
of course, priests must clearly recog- 
nize the profound difference in emo- 
tional and intellectual make-up of 
women; they must know at least the 
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basic principles of feminine psychology. 
Our seminary training does not give us 
this knowledge; a splendid paper in this 
book will, however, help us greatly in 
our spiritual care of nuns—“The Psy- 
chology of Nuns,” by Sister Marie de 
la Redemption, O.P. 

This is one of the six papers in Part 
I, all under the general heading of 
“Principles in the Direction of Nuns.” 
These papers make up the first half of 
the book and, to this reviewer, by far 
the more interesting, inspiring and in- 
formative half. The second half is 
made up of seven papers under the 
general heading of “Practice in the Di- 
rection of Nuns.” Priests whose main 
assigned work is with nuns may well 
find the practical principles here laid 
down more helpful than the abstract 
values discussed in the first six papers. 

A caution to priest-readers of this 
book is in order. Merely because these 
papers were written and delivered in 
France, the thought might cross the 
mind of a prospective reader, “Not ap- 
plicable to America!” Reject such a 
thought; the principles, the laws, the 
ideals of the vocation of nuns are the 
same the world over because they are 
a part of the universal, holy, Roman 
Catholic church. With just the slight- 
est modification according to local pe- 
culiar circumstances, the truths con- 
tained in these excellent papers will be 
perfectly applicable. 

A paper of particular value in the 
second part of the book is “Ordinary 
and Extraordinary Confessors” by 
Abbé Baechler. Those of us who have 
the privilege (just a little serious medi- 
tation will convince that it 7s a privilege 
to guide, instruct and comfort these 
chosen souls) of hearing the confes- 
sions of nuns have a serious obligation 
to carry out this ministry with kind- 
ness, end!ess patience and cheerful good 
will. To a nun, hard pressed by a com- 
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bination of many duties and an exact- 
ing time-schedule, her weekly confes- 
sion should be an oasis of peace and re- 
freshment, providing her the super- 
natural grace and the human sympathy 
and encouragement which will enable 
her bravely to carry her burden for 
another week. Abbé Baechler’s paper 
will help us to dispense the Sacrament 
of Penance in the spirit of Christ. 

As to our manner in the confessional 
when hearing nuns, this reviewer would 
take exception to this statement of 
Abbé Baechler: “A severe confessor 
is far better than an easy-going one.” 
We all know that, in dealing with nuns, 
cases do occur where severity seems 
the only remedy for stubborn pride 
masking as a tender conscience; but 
severity must always be the rare ez- 
ception in our dealings with nuns. 

The paper which closes the book is 
most fitting: “Policy of the Holy See 
in Relation to Women Religious from 
Popes Leo XIII to Pius XII.” Here 
we see traced the constant fatherly con- 
cern of the popes to preserve everything 
essential in the lives of consecrated 
women while at the same time acknowl- 
edging and providing for the critical 
sociological and economic changes 
which have swept western society in 
the twentieth century. 

LAWRENCE G. Crappock, O.F.M. 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 


Tue Livinc Gop. By Romano Guar- 
dini (Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1957), 
pp. 112. $2.75. 


Anyone who has been fortunate 
enough to have familiarized himself 
with the spiritual works of Monsignor 
Romano Guardini (professor of philos- 
ophy, University of Munich), will be 
certain to add The Living God to his 
bookshelf of sermon material or of 
spiritual reading. His sermon plans 
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have never been dull or pedantic. They 
could not be. “Living faith means dy- 
namic life,’ he once wrote. For our 
lives to be genuinely “dynamic” our 
Catholic apologist and youth leader de- 
mands that “we must think every prob- 
lem through from its very premises to 
its last implications.” His own literary 
works are visible translations of his own 
beliefs into the pattern of our Christian 
attitudes. Our basic relationships have 
ever been the chief concern of Mon- 
signor Guardini: our basic relationship 
to God; our basic relationship to our 
neighbor; our basic relationship to our- 
selves. The Faith and Modern Man, 
The Last Things, The Rosary of Our 
Lady concretize the professor’s philos- 
ophy of divine faith. 

Titles given to the chapters of this 
small book of sermons give us some idea 
of the scope of the entire rationale. 
“God Sees,” “God Comforts,” “How We 
Know God,” “Providence,” “The New 
Heaven and the New Earth,” these con- 
tain abstractions on a very lofty plane 
of philosophic thought. Yet the gifted 
mind of Monsignor Guardini points out 
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how truly simple can be the most com- 
plex theological speculations when we 
are brought face to face with the Living 
God. 

In another fine book, St. Anne, 
Grandmother of Our Saviour (reviewed 
April, 1956), the author, Mrs. Keyes, 
relates that a very tiny child could 
never understand why Mary and 
Joseph had to go to a stable. “Why,” 
she kept asking, “didn’t they go to 
grandma’s?” The Living God, Mon- 
signor Guardini explains, can be made 
so simple and so understandable by a 
right approach to the divine mystery 
that “the child’s ideas, the youth’s ideas 
of spirituality and infinity, the adult’s 
experience of the depth and significance 
of personal relationships—all these are 
merely a preparation, a presentiment. 
Revelation alone can lead us into the 
full reality of God.” 

From this point of departure, at the 
end of the first chapter, the author 
examines the possibilities of our rela- 
tionships with God, and after he ex- 
plains to us just how “God Comforts,” 
he leaves us in his final chapter with a 
penetrating panoramic view of the 
breathless glory of the “New Heaven 
and the New Earth.” If anything, like 
the immortal writers of Holy Writ, 
Monsignor Guardini helps to draw back 
the veil so that men and women of faith 
can look upon the Face of God and live. 
For them He is not terrible or fearful at 
all; He is the comforting shadow of a 
great rock over a weary world. 

Pau. SULLIVAN 


HyMNSs OF THE RoMAN LiturRGy. By 
Joseph Connelly (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1957), pp. xxiii 
+ 263. $5.00. 


This attractive volume by Father 
Connelly, a priest of the Archdiocese of 
Birmingham, England, has been pub- 
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lished by The Newman Press in its 
American edition. The British edition, 
priced at 28s, had previously been pub- 
lished by Longmans. Like the Ameri- 
can edition, it appears in a beautifully 
printed and produced format. 

That the immortal Latin hymns of 
the ancient Church are lovingly rever- 
enced by all Christian bodies is placed 
beyond all doubt by a well-balanced re- 
view of this book which was printed in 
the May 3 edition of the Anglican 
Church Times (London). The reviewer 
characterized the entrancing hymns of 
our Office as “a possession forever of 
all Christendom.” and adds that “the 
154 hymns here given comprise a great 
anthology.” 

And so thev do. More than that, 
Hymns of the Roman Liturgy patiently 
analyzes the lovely Latin text of the 
verses, and conjoins with the full text 


of the originals scholarly translations in 
clear and concise prose. No attempt at 
versification has been made lest the 
strict dogmatic sense of the texts be lost 
or obscured. 

Father Connelly arranges his elabora- 
tion so that it falls easily and logically 
into four main sections. Within this 
literary framework further subdivisions 
are carefully planned to guide the in- 
quiring mind through the intricacies of 
Latin versification and its English 
translation. Accordingly, the following 
pattern has been adopted: I. Hymns 
of the Days and the Hours; Il. Hymns 
of the Seasons; III. Hymns of the 
Common of Saints: IV. Hymns of the 
Proper of Saints. The over-all result 
is a fascinating treatise on the 154 
hymns so familiar to those obligated to 
their recitation. If anything, the author 
has produced something which is really 























Tue STANDARD ENGLISH translation 
of the famous writings of the first 
century historian and warrior is now 
available in a new edition. Printed 
from new plates this is without ques- 
tion the finest available in the United 
States. Includes the Antiquity and 
Wars of the Jews, The Life of Jose- 
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BRAND-NEW EDITION FOR SCHOLAR AND LAYMAN 


Che Life and (Works of 
JOSEPHUS 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM WHISTON 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FLAVIUS 


phus and Dissertations on Christ, 
John the Baptist and others; also the 
only non-Biblical contemporary ref- 
erence to Jesus in all of ancient litera- 
ture. Must reading for students and 
those interested in the early history 
of the Jewish people. Sixty-nine line 
illustrations. $7.50 
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sui generis. His work will undoubtedly 
be found not only in our seminary class- 
rooms—where it should be a “must” — 
but it is heartily recommended as a 
precious addition to the bookshelf of 
every priest. Sad indeed would it be if 
we neglected to appreciate a book which 
is so warmly admired and praised by 
Anglicans, for example, by the reviewer 
who wrote in the Church Times his 
genuine approval of the Catholic priest 
who produced it for English-speaking 
peoples. “Father Connelly,” he writes, 
“has aimed at obeying St. Gregory’s 
advice, to give information to those 
who need it, without boring those who 
do not. He has succeeded admirably.” 
Those who make a study of Father 
Connelly’s fine volume and who place it 
right next to their Breviartum Ro- 
manum will be saying the very same 
thing. C. PRENDIVILLE 
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Tue Art or Scuupture. By Herbert 
Read (Pantheon Books, Inc., N. Y., 
1956), pp. xxxi + 152. $7.50. 


Under the captivating title, “Sed 
Nomini Tuo Da Gloriam,” this periodi- 
cal recently singled out for especial 
commendation Number XLVIII, The 
Gothic Cathedral, by Otto von Simson. 
A more recent contribution to the 
scholarly Bollingen Series was published 
by Pantheon Books, Inc., on September 
17, 1956. Entitled The Art of Sculp- 
ture, it is catalogued as Number 
XXXV-3 in the series and comprises the 
final volume dedicated to a reprint of 
the A. W. Mellon Lectures In The Fine 
Arts For 1954. In all, between 1952 
and 1956, five brilliant lectures on the 
Fine Arts have been delivered at the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
D. C. The third lecture, Herbert: 
Read’s, was presented in 1954. 

The present volume is about equally 
divided between text and plate illustra- 
tion. Actually the book is twice the 
size of its given pagination. That is 
because the pages bearing the many, 
many plates are unnumbered. The con- 
text, distributed among six chapters, is 
an analytic explanation of the purpose 
which the author kept in mind through- 
out: “to give, with appropriate illus- 
trations, an aesthetic of the art of sculp- 
ture,” that is to prove, what apparently 
has been difficult in establishing, that 
sculpture, equally as well, let us say, 
as painting, validates its claim to in- 
dependence as a branch of the Fine Arts. 

In order to give purpose to the proof 
of his thesis, Mr. Read discourses bril- 
liantly upon such aspects of sculpture 
as the monument and the amulet, the 
image of man, the discovery of space, 
mass, movement, the impact of light. 
To give stability to his credo he bolsters 
it convincingly with the magnificent 
display of apt illustrations found in the 
plates. 


Fen 
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While I should hesitate to recommend 
this book for relaxing reading, for it 
is far from light, I heartily recom- 
mend it as a “museum-piece,” worthy 
of finding an honored place on the book 
shelf of every priest who is able to meet 
its rather steep market price. If a 
reader of this Review was wise enough 
to acquire The Gothic Cathedral, he 
will be equally as wise if he purchases 
The Art of Sculpture. 

JAMES GILDEA 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 
(Summa Contra Gentiles). By St. 
Thomas Aquinas, translated by An- 
ton C. Pegis (Hanover House, 
Garden City, New York), 5 volumes. 
$2.50 per volume. 


It is a happy commentary on the ad- 
vance of publishing and printing that 
this, almost a summa of all necessary 
wisdom, can be had in such compact 
attractive form at $12.50. We have 
moved two larger, more pretentious 
tomes to higher shelves, and now in their 
place are these unassuming books that 
can be brought down by a child’s hand 
(are not most of us intellectual chil- 
dren?), but containing the ideas that 
can join man to God in friendship, as 
the Angelic Doctor himself puts it. 

There is a simplicity in the makeup 
of this edition that is connotative, as it 
were, of the simplicity of Thomas him- 
self. The clarity of the type matches 
the clarity of the saint’s philosophy; 
and the economy of the set suggests 
that paradox of God’s nature by which 
gigantic truth is neither lavish nor rank, 

It may be out of place for us to dwell 
upon the physical composition of these 
books, when the matter itself is so 
sublime. Yet we are entranced with 
the masculine appearance of these 
volumes’ hard covers, so much in con- 
trast to the garish and frenetic pre- 
sentations of modern intellectual sym- 

















MANUAL FOR 
NOVICES 


by FELIX D. DUFFEY, C.S.C. 


Father Duffey out of long experience 
with novices and professed religious has 
composed a kind of textbook of the basic 
principles of the Religious Life, more par- 
ticularly as these should be taught and 
learned in the novitiate. The MANUAL 
as been planned with an eye to the needs 
of novices, their teachers, and of the class- 
room. The work is far beyond the formal 
and technical textbook. It is an inspi- 
rational commentary and explanation of all 
the factors involved in the training of 
religious novices. ($3.50) 


THE CROSS OF JESUS 


by LOUIS CHARDON, O.P. 
Translated by 
Richard T. Murphy, O.P. 


Father Chardon uses as his theme Christ's 
vocation to suffering and the cross ... explains 
that the imitation of Christ and transformation 
in Christ necessarily involve suffering and the 
cross of the Christian. The Cross of Jesus is 
Father Chardon's greatest work, published 
after he had spent many years as master of 
novices and director of souls. 


Vol. 1, $4.25 


2 Vols. 
Vol. Il in preparation 


The Meaning of 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


by Jordan Aumann, O.P. and 
David L. Greenstock 


Through an exchange of letters, an American 
Dominican and an English diocesan priest, de- 
bate the controverted questions in spiritual the- 
ology. Although both profess to be faithful 
interpreters of Acquinas, they defend different 
explanations of certain basic points such as the 
nature and division of Christian perfection, and 
the means to perfection. The authors then pro- 
ceed to a stimulating discussion of Christian 
sanctity in marriage, the religious life, and the 
priesthood. $3.25 


At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., Publishers 


15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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bolists—and promising such a hearty 
man’s meal of truth. 

Doctor Pegis has enhanced the offer- 
ing. His is a Thomistic translation, for 
Thomism can be a manner of expres- 
sion as well as conception; and to apply 
a method more poetic would be to put 
icing on plain bread. 

It is interesting that some consider 
the work to have been directed at the 
Arabian Aristotelians. As all students 
of the history of philosophy know, the 
West is much in debt to the infidel 
scholars. Now that the Arab world is 
possibly moving toward a new ascend- 
ancy, it is wise to consider that Arab 
culture gave to the West as well as 
being a threat to it. 

A work might well be in order on the 
mutations of Thomism and Aristotelian- 
ism when brought in contact with the 
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more Platonic idealism of the East. 
And it might be wise to consider the 
intellectual path back into Arab cul- 
ture. For if we cannot match the 
missionary warriors of Islam, it is 
sure we can answer the viziers of Islam’s 
universities. And we can answer them 
with Thomas. 

F. M. MoynrHan 





Tue Pore Speaks. Edited by Michael 
Chinigo (Pantheon Books, Inc., New 
York, 1957), pp. 378. $4.50. 


No book among the more recent re- 
ligious publications brings to us as 
forcefully as does this new Pantheon 
Book the inspirational fact that our 
reigning Pontiff, as notably as his illus- 
trious predecessor, the scintillating Leo 
XIII, deserves to be remembered by 
our troubled twentieth century as “a 
cloud by day; a pillar of fire by night.” 


| Now gathered together in a generously 


illustrated volume—a handsome one, 
too—are the most important pronounce- 
ments of Pope Pius. 

It is to be regretted that the type- 
script was already in the hands of the 
printer at the moment on May 18 that 
His Holiness promulgated anther great 
encyclical, Invicti Athletae Christ its 
occasion being the fourth centenary re- 
membrance of the martyrdom by Rus- 
sian cossacks of St. Andrew Bobola, S.J. 
Herein His Holiness exhorts all Chris- 
tians to defend their tradition “with the 
word, with the writings, with their good 
example, mindful that Christian action 
and passion are the very essence of 
Christian virtue.” 

Michael Chinigo has skillfully ex- 
tracted and organized into a book for 
our times the thoughts of the Pope 
which have merited the praise of Chris- 
tians and many non-Christians the 
world over. Divided into four general 
headings, Man, Education, Religion, 
Society and Politics, and subdivided 
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into as many as seventy distinct cate- 
gories, The Pope Speaks the message of 
Christ year after year of his apostolic 
shepherding of the Church of Christ. 
Marriage, the Family, Education, Birth 
Control, Radio and Television, the 
Movies, Atheism, Dictatorships, the 
Press, the Church and History are some 
of the seventy subjects analyzed by our 
Holy Father, and as such they appear 
in an edited form in this Thomas More 
Book Club Selection. 

Not many years ago I came across a 
paragraph which is a prophecy of what 
will take place at the crack of doom. 
This book accentuates the vibrant 
truth so wondrously expressed by the 
writer, and so does His Holiness when 
he describes the stature of the Vicar of 
Christ: 


The time will come when the last 
terrified man will no longer question 
the nationality of his last Shepherd. 
Among the corpses and the rubble, it 
will scarcely matter whether he comes 
from Europe or from America. They 
will press about his white robe, which 
will be the only light in the darkness 
at the end of time. And suddenly he 
will raise his hand and the heavens 
will open, and he will point out to 
them the Sign of the Cross. 

Pau. SULLIVAN 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN PERFEC- 
TION. By Jordan Aumann, O.P., and 
David L. Greenstock (B. Herder 
Book Company, 1956), pp. 162. 
$3.25. 

In 1952 Father David L. Greenstock 
published a popular adaptation of the 
doctorate dissertation he had submitted 
to the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, Spain. The ob- 
ject of his work was “‘to study the basic 
notions and definitions that form an 
essential part of any science of Chris- 
tian perfection,’ and to reconcile the 
disparate schools of spiritual theology 
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accordingy to Thomist tenets. 

Courteously challenged by Father 
Jordan Aumann in a review in Cross 
and Crown, Father Greenstock defended 
his teaching that mystical theology 
should be treated as part of dogmatic 
theology, that passive purgation is re- 
quired only of those who have received 
the proximate call to higher states of the 
spiritual life and who culpably fail to 
answer that call, that perfection is both 
accidental and substantial, etc. He 
then made a proposal that he and his 
distinguished reviewer write a series of 
letters on these mooted points with ar- 
guments developed according to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. 

The Meaning of Christian Perfection 
is the series of letters that Father 
Greenstock and Father Aumann then 
exchanged. The result is singularly 
successful. The friendly, epistolarly 
style, the clarity of exposition and the 
penetrating analysis of the basic ideas 
of the theology of Christian perfection 
and the vexing question of the division 
and grades of perfection make this a 
richly rewarding book. Perfect accord 
between the two authors is not reached, 
but the reader is in a position to choose 
a side or to take an independent posi- 
tion of his own. The book closes with a 
statement to which all will agree: “It 
is not miracles, the stigmata, visions, 
nor even an arduous apostolate that 
makes saints, but simply and solely the 
love of God. And since love is the key 
to sanctity and Christian perfection, 
there is no one who cannot be a saint, 
for our hearts were made for love. ‘My 
child,’ Christ says to us, ‘give Me thy 
heart!’ ” K. SuLLIvAN 


A Word on Recent Publications 


Denzinger—The Sources of Catholic 
Doctrine. This is a translation by Roy 
J. Deferrari, Secretary General of The 
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Catholic University of America, of 
Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum, 
30th edition. This is the first time that 
this classic reference work has been 
done in English, and it is a masterly 
job, as one would expect from Dr. Roy 
Deferrari. No priest need be told what 
Denzinger’s is, but even Latin-knowl- 
edgeable priests will welcome this book 
which meets a definite need. It in- 
cludes many declarations from Pope 
Pius XII. Thoroughly indexed. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., 
xxxiv + 653 pp., $8.50. 





Reflections on the Passion. By 
Charles Hugo Doyle. A series of 39 
short meditations suitable for Lenten 
use. The author, whose Cana Is For- 
ever enjoys a popular reception, has a 
simple and direct style. Good also for 
the laity. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 93 pp., $1.85. 





The Choice of God. By Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller. Nearly 50 brief but hard- 
hitting meditations on the basic realities 
of the spiritual life. There’s no non- 
sense about Van Zeller and no soft gar- 
ments. Packed with solid and soul- 
stirring thoughts. Templegate, Spring- 
field, Ill., 211 pp., $1.75. 





Handbook of Ceremonies. By 
Mueller-Ellis. This is a new edition 
of the standard handbook so familiar 
to priests and seminarians. It is 
divided into five parts: Holy Mass; 
Evening Devotions; Particular Func- 
tions during the Ecclesiastical Year; 
The Sacraments and Sacramentals; 
The Divine Office. Also carries a musi- 
cal supplement. The handbook is 
brought up to date, including the most 
recent decrees for Holy Week. Very 
useful. B. Herder Book Co., 482 pp., 
$6.50. 
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World Horizon Reports. More in the 
Maryknoll Publications, with special 
relevance to those directly concerned 
with missions. All written by authori- 
ties in their respective fields of missi- 
ology. Offer valuable and current in- 
formation also for social studies and 
religion classes. Maryknoll Bookshelf, 
Maryknoll, N. Y. $1.25 each. 





Rubricator. Engineered by Ear! 
Dionne, an engineer turned seminarian. 
It is a laminated cardboard wheel that 
shows who is where during a Solemn 
High Mass. The outer circle is ten 
inches in diameter and it lists each part 
of the Mass all the way through. By 
dialing the disc to any part of the Mass, 
the user can easily see the proper posi- 
tions of the various ministers. An in- 
genious invention. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $1.00. 





O Truly Blessed Night. By Karl 
Becker. This is a theological study of 
the “Restored Easter Vigil.” It delin- 
eates the spiritual content of the litur- 
gical rites of the Vigil. Pio Decimo 
Press, St. Louis, Mo., 119 pp., $2.50. 





What the Single Girl Can. Do for 
Christ is a pamphlet worth singling 
out here because it can help answer 
the question which many priests ask: 
“What guidance do I give the un- 
married young women in my parish?” 
This group includes those who still 
have a reasonable hope of marriage, 
who remain reluctantly unmarried, or 
who, for one reason or other, choose 
the single state. Father William 
Faherty, S.J., its author, is known for 
his significant book of some few years 
back, The Destiny of Modern Woman 
in the Light of Papal Teachings. A 
splendid writer, Father Faherty could 
be better advised, however, on the titles 
he gives his works. Queen’s Work 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. 10 cents. 
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The Age of the Laity? 


| Marcus Barth of the University of Chicago theological faculty has 
recently expressed alarm at what he calls the “sacramentalist thinking” of contemporary Ameri- 
can Protestantism. One of the symptoms of this dread affliction is that virtually everything in 
religion is left strictly to church officials—“just like the Roman Catholic Church.” Dr. Barth 
reflects the mind of most Protestants and of too many Catholics. 

Nothing strikes more viciously at the genuine concept of our Church than the charge that 
the laity are somehow its fringe members, while bishops and priests are divinely destined to 
operate a kind of benevolent bureaucracy. 

This attitude, hard to define, constitutes an attack on the Church’s organic structure. The 
cultivation of it has been, historically, a tactic of the Church’s enemies bent on driving a wedge 
between Christians called to the priesthood and Christians not called to it. The struggle against 
that attitude poses a vital challenge in our times. 

It would be difficult to say who is at fault in permitting this divisive idea to fluorish even 
among Catholics. In part, the baneful view that the “simple faithful” are little better than 
associate members in the Church of Christ is a by-product of the Reformation. The Protestant 
revolt against priestly authority exalted unduly the role of the layman in matters of ecclesiastical 
government and even of doctrine, and the Church reacted with a strong insistence on its divinely 
constituted hierarchical character. This insistence has not always been given a balanced inter- 
pretation. 

Of course, the radical and necessary distinction in office between those who have been 
ordained priests and those who have not, is of salient importance in the life of the Church. The 
‘Code establishes that by Canon 108. But it is a disservice to truth to misuse this basic principle 
and to relegate laymen to a merely passive function in the total life of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
The faithful are as fully members of that Body as are its priests. 

Precisely as Christians, each one’s vocation is the same: to sanctify oneself and to bring 
men to God. The unique difference lies in the mode in which each fulfills his vocation. Recent 
Popes have repeatedly declared that the work of the Church is impossible without mutual aid 
between clergy and laity. “More urgent and important than ever,” said Pius XII in speaking of 
the duties imposed today by Catholic Action. 

A steady increase in the amount of direct participation by lay Catholics in the apostolate 
of the Church is a living proof of their response to the call of their religious superiors, to whose 
authority all apostolic activity is ultimately subject. 

There is a strong current in some quarters to establish the rank of married deacons. This 
plan involves married men who would be ordained to the diaconate but who would have 
no intention of advancing to the priesthood. They would be authorized to baptize; to distribute 
Holy Communion; to lead the congregation in prayer and to help the priest in various admin- 
istrative tasks. 

Whatever may be the fate of such individual movements, they do demonstrate a general 
growing awareness that today’s priest cannot be expected “to do it all.” There are too few of 
us. The burdens of our ministry are too heavy. There are too many 
areas in the world of men into which the priest, as priest, cannot pene- 
trate. We must therefore rely more and more on the active co-opera- 
tion of the laity in our effort to Christianize society. In this sense, it is 
said to the laity: “...you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a con- 
secrated nation... .” (I Pet., II, 9.) 

Dr. Barth notwithstanding, the Catholic Church is by no means a 
clerical closed shop. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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THE FOLEY PLAWN==rinest IN FUND RAISING 


Number 2 of a series.. 





Should We Use A Professional 
Fund Raising Organization? 


Planning and directing a successful fund- 
raising campaign requires many long 
hours of hard work. Ask yourself, ““Who 
is best equipped to do this job?” 


The Pastor? He is already busy day in 
and day out serving the spiritual needs 
of the parish. 


The Parishioner? Though he may be will- 
ing to serve, he must of necessity remain 
close to his own business situation much 
of the time. 


The qualified Professional? Here, if you 
look for the organization which has be- 
hind it a record of many successful 
campaigns and before it at all times the 


WRITE for this interesting booklet 


highest principles of Catholic fund rais- 
ing, you will find, as many others have, 
the ideal solution to your fund raising 
problem. 


This organization is Foley Associates 
Inc. All F/A campaign directors are 
Catholic and all F/A campaigns are con- 
ducted in such a manner as to reflect 
only the highest credit on Catholic in- 
stitutions. 


We will be happy to confer with you, 
or with any group, at any time to out- 
line the exclusive Foley Plan and to an- 
swer any and all questions. There is no 
charge, or obligation, for such a con- 
sultation. 
























which outlines the steps to be followed in any 
successful campaign and also gives the background of Foley 
Associates, including the philosophy and methods of 
operation which have made the Foley Plan the 

outstanding success in the fund-raising field. 
tices 


FOLEY 


essociates Ene. 


PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
Baker 5-2664 


also 312 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ALL CATHOLIC DIRECTORS, CONDUCTING ONLY CATHOLIC CAMPAIGNS 











NOW a Complete Line of 
SANCTUARY 

“DAY * icurs 

by WILL & BAUMER 


Every light in Will & Baumer’s wide selection of 
mixes is made to conform to Canonical prescription 
for varying diocesan conditions and is suited in every 
way to the purposes for which they are made. 


The complete line of Will & Baumer 8-Day Sanc- 
tuary Lights provides these important advantages: 


STANDARD 
PACKING 


All Will & Baumer Sanc- 
tolites, packed in attrac- 
tive glass bottle style 
containers are capped 
with o metallic foil seal 
to distinguish them from 
Votive Lights and to pro- 
vide protection against 
dust and other contami- 
nation. 


8 full days’ burning time. 

Dependability; clear, steady flame. 

Optimum flame for high visibility. 

Wide choice of mixes. 

Easy to change. 

Fits standard sanctuary lamps. 

Quick, easy lighting. 

Keep fresh in storage. 

Designed especially for sanctuary use. 

Fit liturgical prescription and suited to the 
high purpose of its use. 

Tailored to the economic realities of your 
parish. 


For your selection: 


Lux Domini — Made of pure virgin olive oil and 100% 
pure beeswax. 


Missa — Made of 6624% pure beeswax and 3343% 
other waxes. 

Altar — Made of 51% pure beeswax and the bal- 
ance of other waxes. 

Paraffin — Blended entirely of selected, refined paraffin 
waxes. 





We invite you to choose your Sanctuary Lights from the 
Will & Baumer complete Sanctuary Light Line. 
WILL & BAUMER 


Sanctuary Light Oil WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


A guaranteed 100% Established 1855 

pure vegetable oil in The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 

light-proof bottles con- ° e 

pong yon In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
SYRACUSE BOSTON CHICAGO 





LOS ANGELES NEW YORK MONTREAL 
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